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EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


4s UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
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(AN IMPROVED SCHOOL CHAIR AND DESK. . 

: providing of desks and seats suitable fur children of various sizes at school is often a quite trouble- 
“some matter, and, with the ordinary styles of school furniture, frequent changes are necessary. An im- 

e igned to obviate this difficulty is represented in the accompanying illustration. It consists of a 

sk Or seat supporting standard, capable of vertica! adjustment, whereby tne desk or seat may be readily 

d or lowered as desired, tu suit the needs of different pupils. The upright portion of the standard is 
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provided with a series of grooves or recesses, and slides vertically within a base portion, on which is arranged 
4} @ horizontally sliding double or U-shaped spring adapted to engave the grooves or recéss in the vertically- 
om. of ne, Sa t. The desired adjustment may be quickly and easily affected. when the spring is secured in 
place by a clamping bolt, the construction preventing any rattling or loose motion from inaccuracy in the fit- 
ay of any of the parts. The desk is firmly supported on each side, and the chair when acjusted to the 
t fequired, is practically as substantial as if it were a solid piece of iron, as the clamping bolt cannot be 
4 f tampered with by the pupil, being fixed in adjusted position by means of a wrench. This im- 
‘oved chair and desk have already been tested in practical use in the schools at Somerville and Brockton, 
s6.,-and in Port Chester, N. Y., where they have given great satisfaction. Further information relative to 
fi nprovement may be obtained from the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Co., No. 7 Temple Place 
‘Toons 43 and 44), on, Mass. The above cut represents the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk. 
The 
AGEN TS WANTED AT ONCE. will be ordered at Pab eeedtines these by eagle Pom 


orders, Salary or commission; steady work, by mail), to any School Board desiring i a i 
: ‘ s g it, and remitting 
y. Mr. Hope Nurseries, Est’d 1810. | 2 count here named with order for the book. Address, 
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CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION : 


HE City and Borough Superintendents’ 

Association met in its fourth annual 
Convention at the Chestnut Street school 
building in Harrisburg, on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 26th. The roll was called at 10:25 a. m., 
and showed a large attendance at the open- 
ing—thirty members, two county superinten- 
dents, several supervising principals of bor- 
ough schools, and half-a-dozen Normal 
School Principals being present, all of 
whom were invited to the privileges of the 
floor. A full list of those in attendance is 
appended to this report. 

The address of welcome had been assigned 
to Deputy State Supt. Houck, who spoke as 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

I appreciate the honor of being asked to take 
part in the proceedings of this Convention of 
City and Borough Superintendents—a body 
which embraces within its ranks many of the 
ablest and best-known educators of the State, 
and which has already exerted a decided influ- 
ence for good. Such an assemblage impresses 
one anew with the wisdom of that provision of 
our law which fixes the standard of qualifica- 
tion for supervising officers ; one who addresses 
you is certain of an audience of practical 
teachers, since no others are permitted to 
aspire to the office. Some of our sister States 


have not this advantage, and can look anywhere 
for their Superintendents. 

We owe much of the progress we have made 
to the wisdom of the pioneers who wrought out 
a system remarkable alike for its simplicity and 
its almost unlimited possibilities. 


Wolf, Ritner, 








MEETING AT HARRISBURG. 


Shunk, Stevens, Burrowes, are names that we 
can never forget, as we build upon the solid 
foundations they laid. 

Never before have you assembled when the 
outlook was so bright, when there was so much 
to cheer the friends of popular education. 
Having for twenty-five years compiled and pre- 
pared for publication the reports of the Super- 
intendents, I am prepared to say that there has 
never been more cause for encouragement, 
more evidence of growth, than in the Report 
just issued, which is one of the ablest we have 
ever had. There may be a few exceptional 
points that are not so promising, but as a whole 
the record is of longer terms, advance in salary 
of teachers, and that means better schools— 
upon all of which I congratulate you to whose 
intelligent effort we largely owe it. 

I see among the subjects proposed for your 
consideration is ‘‘ Needed Legislation.’’ Doubt- 
less some further legislation is needed, but it is 
a matter where we must exercise judgment and 
care. We have done well with the laws we 
have ; and it would be far better we should have 
little or no more legislation, than that we should 
make serious mistakes, as has been done else- 
where. Every member nearly has one or 
more school bills in his pocket ; it would be a 
great misfortune if many of them should become 
law ; so we must be careful, and keep on the 
safe side. If I could influence those in author- 
ity, there are one or two lines on which I would 
try to show them that more good could be done 
than in any other way: 

1. There is a matter in which we are far be- 
hind, and other states far ahead—a census of 
children of school age. We know just nothing 
about this matter—our estimates of the number 
out of school are the merest guesses, ranging 
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from 50,000 to 200,000, and nobody knows who 
is nearest right! This is one of our weakest 

oints, and there is no place where wise legis- 

tion is more needed. Intelligent legislation 
upon compulsory education is impossible till we 
have the facts. I believe the very high estimates 
are wrong, as not taking into account those who 
graduate from the schools at 16; but we ought 
to Anow—and we do not. Let us ask for a 
school census. 

2. Many of you will remember the words of 
Senator Wallace at Clearfield, relative to a 
needed constitutional amendment governing 
the right of suffrage. Why would it not be just 
to require that after a specified time—say five 
years from the adoption of the amendment—no 
one should be permitted to vote who could net 
read the Constitution of the State? It was not 
proposed to interfere with any one who already 
possessed the right, but to apply the rule to all 
new voters. How this would stimulate the 
young, and keep them in school! This mild 
form of compulsory education would do much 
to remedy the illiteracy and ignorance which ex- 
ist, and which threaten to increase by reason of 
the thousands annually coming to us from for- 
eign lands. What better way to reach this con- 
stant menace to our institutions ? 

3. We need a continuous school term. The 
generous appropriation leaves no excuse for 
breaking up the term into two or three frag- 
ments, with different teachers and different sal- 
aries. That old plan has been exhaustively 
tried, and everywhere found wanting. We 
want one continuous term of school, 

These three things we need, and I hope you 
will all stand up for them. 

We hear a good deal about all sorts of 
schemes for distributing the appropriation. 
Now I confess I used to think there might be 
better ways; but the older I get the more | am 
inclined to believe that those who framed our 
system gave us the best plan that has yet been 
proposed. 

Then there are all sorts of calls for uniformity 
of text-books—we want none of them. This is 
another of the points where we should hold fast 
to the old landmarks. All experiments in this 
line have been failures—we do not want to add 
another to the list. 

I must not occupy more of your time, I con- 
gratulate you upon the evidence that our Com- 
monwealth is taking the place that rightfully 
belongs to her, and is coming to the front on all 
lines, as she has already done in her Normal 
Schools, which stand at the head of the list. 

I need scarcely say that you are welcome to 
this Capital City. Of course you knowthat. I 
remember when the city and borough superin- 
tendents were few in number all together. 
Year by year the roll has lengthened, until now 
there are 58, almost as many as the county su- 
perintendents—and more than half of them are 
at this first session, and more coming. We are 
glad to see you, and hope you will have not 
only a successful meeting, but a grand good 
time. 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg, had agreed to 
make the response to the address of welcome, 
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but a few days ago notified the executive 
committee of his inability to be present. 
The chairman, Supt. Bakr, of Reading, took 
his place, and responded briefly as follows: 

We feel that an educational convention is 
welcome at the State Capital, especially with 
Brother Houck for host. We will no doubt be 
more than ever assured, before the close of 
this meeting, that the State Department knows 
how to take care of the Superintendents. 

You will remember that at our second meeting 
there was some discussion of the old question 
of the propriety of a separate association of city 
and borough officers, and something was said 
about “ partition walls.’ The walls must be 
very thin, for I cannot even see them; and 
there are openings large enough for anybody 
who is sufficiently interested to put his head or 
his whole body through. 

There is no doubt that city and borough 
schools have their special wants, and that it is 
proper to assemble and consider the best way 
of meeting these wants. Our needs in the 
grading of schools and training of teachers are 
different from those of the county officers. 

I think, however, that in the matter of grading 
we have less objectionable features in Pennsyl- 
vania than our neighbors ; east and west the dis- 
position is to grade too strictly—ours is more 
flexible, and so far better. Perhaps this is a 
feature which we have been too modest about 
—we might as well commend a good thing 
when we have it. School grading should not 
be conducted on machine principles. 

believe, too, that our Pennsylvania country 
schools are better than those of the East. Wish- 
ing to study a characteristic New England 
school, I visited one that was recommended as 
such, and found in it a teacher that I should 
have marked about ‘‘3” for practice, with a 
recommendation to study up or quit. 

Our schools are good, but we want to make 
them better. That isthe reason of our asser- 
bling here—to consider special wants, and to 
raise the general standard a little higher. 

Pres’t R..K. BUEHRLE: It would be pleas 
ant to take up the word from those who had 
spoken, and call attention to other general 
features that go to make up the pleasant pic- 
ture of educational growth and progress in 
Pennsylvania. Certainly when we remember 
the attendance at our own session four years 
ago, and then look at this assembly, we may 
take pride in the success of our movement. 
But it is necessary that somebody shall call 
attention to the points that are not so pleas- 
ant, and I have therefore given some 
thought to the subject of 


EDUCATIONAL WASTE PLACES. 


By ‘‘educational waste places” are to be un- 
derstood domains in the field of education 
whose resources are not at all or at least not 
fully developed. In agricultural waste places, 
weeds abound destructive of whatever useful 
plants might grow, so also in educational waste 
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places evil usually arises to the detriment of the 
good. The analogy holds still further in this 
that in both cases money must be expended in 
the reclamation, which, however, it is believed, 
will return manifold compensation. 

Beginning at the top the first ‘‘ waste place” 
is found in the appointment of teachers, includ- 
ing in this their lack of professional training and 
their often not being adapted to the positions 
they occupy. In this respect cities and bor- 
oughs are really in a less advanced position 
than the rural districts. The number of Nor- 
mal School graduates, who are presumed to 
have received adequate professional instruction 
and training, is larger in proportion in the latter 
than in the former. The reason for this is of 
course the fact that the intellectual preparation 
is obtained in the city schools, and that our 
system of examination and the granting of cer- 
tificates is too largely based on mere knowledge 
of the branches and not on professional ability. 
The applicant solves a problem in arithmetic 
instead of discussing how and when it should be 
taught. Having read a page of some author on 
education instead of having taught a class un- 
der an able training teacher, she receives her 
mark in the theory of teaching for repeating 
what some one else thinks on the subject. The 
remedy for this does not lie wholly in a change 
in the examination which is in the hands of the 
Superintendent. That would only substitute 
those trained in Normal Schools, and exclude 
all others. Now, even if this policy could be 
carried out, those schools would not be able to 
supply the demand. But it is not possible. 
The school Directors and Controllers in our 
cities and boroughs are generally expected to 
appoint as teachers the children of tax-payers 
and residents, and the professional virtues and 
abilities of one such born teacher are unceas- 
ingly and emphatically contrasted with the oc- 
casional failure of the trained Normal graduate. 
Nor is it desirable that cities and boroughs be 
confined to Normal School graduates when, by 
a moderate expenditure, professional training 
of a superior kind can be provided at home. 
What is needed is State aid for and recognition 
of teachers’ training schools established in cities 
containing 20,000 population and upwards, as 
a constituent element of their public school 
system. For the various grades of a city sys- 
tem afford a better field for the training of 
teachers than any model school in the land can 
possibly do in connection with a Normal 
School, and the small number of applicants in 
training enables them to receive far more atten- 
tion than can be given to the large graduating 
classes in the Normal Schools. If desirable 
such city schools could be continued a part of 
the State Normal School system subject to ex- 
amination by the same State Board. By ex- 
tending State aid to their graduates in the shape 
of an increased State appropriation wherever 
such schools are established, the system would 
be complete. , 

Closely connected with the preceding is the 
public school teachers’ lack of generous schol- 
arship and continuous mertal growth or im- 
provement. This is a subject of frequent re- 
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mark now, and has been observed in all ages. 
Nor are the causes far to seek. As a rule they 
enter upon their work much younger and con- 
sequently much less mature than persons be- 
longing to the other professions, and hence 
with minds necessarily far less cultivated. For 
the most part educated in the city schools, 
which they know it is treason to local patriotism 
not to regard superior to all others, they esteem 
intellectual education complete on the reception 
‘of their diploma. Some indeed enter and grad- 
uate from the Normal Schools, and thus start 
on their professional career with the advantage 
which several years’ additional study and thor- 
ough instruction confer. Another impediment 
to further progress is the constant association 
with inferior intellects, who look up or ought, 
or are fondly believed to do so, to the teaches 
as one abounding in superior knowledge. 


*‘ And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 


That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


This in its turn confines the teacher to the 
elements of knowledge and begets that feeling 
of conceit which bars all further advancement. 


Moreover, few persons in the _ profession, 
whether male or female, expect to continue 
therein. The latter for obvious reasons neither 


would nor should, and the former find little in 
the calling that appeals to ambition for either 
fame, wealth, or power. All desirous of such 
distinction soon leave the profession for some 
other holding out what to them seem greater in- 
ducements, and there are thus left, with few 
exceptions only those, who are the least likely 
to press forward in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Another depressing element is the fact that the 
road of promotion or advancement into posi- 
tions of greater honor, emoluments and useful- 
ness is rarely open to those who begin in the 
lower grades of public schools. 

These despairing of any such opportunities 
generally accept the inevitable and consequently 
fail to put forth any persistent efforts at self- 
improvement. How rarely do we see young 
teachers engage in study with a view to qualify- 
ing themselves for higher positions or chairs in 
higher institutions of learning, should such be- 
come vacant. Of necessity such positions are 
usually filled either by the inexperienced just 
from College or Normal School, or by those 
who have kept school indeed but whose knowl. 
edge of the subjects to be taught is very limited. 

This ‘‘educational waste place’’ could be 
made productive were there sufficient note 
taken of the need, that is, if the community and 
the Boards of School Directors were to realize 
the loss sustained by their schools on the hap 
hazard election of teachers which is now almost 
everywhere the fashion. The Normal School 
law provides for the education of one teacher 
from every school district, to be selected by 
public examination, and whose expenses shall 
be defrayed by the district selecting and send- 
ing her. Were this provision of the law carried 
out in every school district by the selection of 
the most promising among the teachers, both 
the Normal and the public schools would be the 
great gainers. Such graduates would do honor 
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to their Alrna Mater. Their success would 
stimulate others, and the schools would be 
benefited. Another means of cultivating this 
waste place is for the Superintendent to indicate 
to teachers under his supervision what branches 
they should study, what books read, and for 
what special work qualify themselves. Whocan 
do this more intelligently than the Superintend- 
ent? Is it not part of his duty? Would it not 
be a God-send to many a teacher, and be 
thankfully received and acted upon? 

The second “educational waste place” is in 
rour courses of study. Common school educa- 
tion must of necessity aim at two things: disci- 
pline and knowledge. I say, of necessity; for 
as long as the people rule, it is vain to expect 
that they will be contented with discipline 
alone, even were such a course best pedagogi- 
cally, which is by no means demonstrated. 
Whether the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake is best or not, the general public, looking 
to immediate results, demands knowledge for 
practical use and skill in its application, with spe- 
cial attention to that which may be pecuniarily 
valuable. On the other hand, the advocates of 
liberal culture, the college men, generally cry 
aloud for disciplinary studies. Both are right 
from their own standpoint, and yet our schools 
as at present organized cannot meet the de- 
mands of both. Separate courses of study for 
pupils aiming at collegiate training, at a busi- 
ness, and at a general English education, are 
now offered in the high schools of many cities. 

A further step would be the establishment of 
separate high schools. There is no great ad- 
vantage in large numbers of pupils attending 
the same school. Two separate high schools, 
numbering from one to two hundred pupils each 
are better than one with twice that number. 
The possibilities for personal contact and ac- 

uaintance, and the consequent ethical in- 
y moan of the principal and the teachers over 
the pupils, is greater, the smaller the number. 

As the instructor can become better versed in 
few than -in many studies, and can teach more 
efficiently if limited to few branches, so the ed- 
ucator can exert a greater educational influence 
on a few with whom he can become well ac- 

uainted by frequent personal contact than on 
those whom, because of the greatness of the 
number, he reaches only at a long distance. 
Of course there should be sufficient for the em- 

loyment of professors of special departments, 
Cut when the number grown so large as to r¢g- 
quire adjunct or assistant professors, a new 
school had better be established. 

An additional advantage secured would be 
that generous rivalry so desirable in school 
work, because it creates an interest in a business 
whose returns are proverbially hard to ascer- 
tain. What has just now been said with regard 
to the high schools, applies with greater force to 
the higher grammar grade. There is no good 


reason why any city should have all its gram- 
mar grade pupils study the same branches at 
the same rate. That in which we as a people 
are educationally lamentably behind is in the 
study of language. 

is the time indicated by nature, 
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both physically and mentally, when language 
and languages are most easily acquired; and we 
are but just beginning to learn to teach our own 
language to children, while the study of modern 
and ancient languages is still almost everywhere 
deferred to the high school and college. 

I have no doubt this educational defect will 
again be most glaringly manifested at the Co- 
lumbian Fair as it was at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, when we shall find our educators to a 
great extent dumb as regards all other lan- 
guages than their own, while those of other na- 
tionalities will be able to converse in several. 
This defect will also soon show our inability to 
cope with other nations in commerical enter- 
prise, because they will to a larger extent be 
able to communicate with their customers in 
their several languages, which our youth, edu- 
cated in our business colleges and high schools, 
will not be abletodo. Proper attention to other 
studies, especially the sciences, demands the 
same early specialization, as the body of knowl- 
edge is constantly becoming greater and more 
difficult, thus necessitating earlier and more 
continuous attention. 

Perhaps the greatest ‘‘ waste place”’ of all is 
the lack of educational institutions looking to 
the progressive culture of the individual who has 
passed through the public schools, or been un- 
able to do so by force of circumstances beyond 
his control. We teach little children to labor- 
iously read simple literature, and then fondly 
imagine we have provided a thorough system of 
public instruction. The law contemplates edu- 
cation by the State to be continued up to the 
age of twenty-one, while the public schools, es- 
pecially in cities and towns, show a very small 
attendance of those pupils over eighteen years 
of age. In the city of Lancaster, having an en- 
rollment of 4300, there are only 262 in its high 
schools, and of these the average age was 14 for 
the first year's class and 17 for the graduating 
class. The attendance in schools covering the 
first four years of school life from six to ten 
years of age was 2800. 

From these facts, which I believe are as 
favorable as those of any other city of the com- 
monwealth, it will be easily seen that the State’s 
educational work is entirely too limited in its 
scope, reaching mostly little children who, be- 
cause of their tender age, are incapable of re- 
ceiving instruction adequate in kind and con- 
tent to fit them properly for intelligent citizenship. 
Our aim is too low, and for this very reason we 
fail to attain it. We complain of the lack of 
culture among young men and women, and yet 
make no provision for more or better culture. 
We are dissatisfied with our government and 
trades, mechanical and commercial, and yet 
provide no institutions in which youth, and men 
and women employed during the day, may be 
instructed and trained for better work and 
character. The success of the Kensington 
Museum of London, the Cooper Institute of New 
York, and. of similar institutions in other cities, 
as well as the more recent efforts at popular 
education by means of University Extension 
Teaching and the Chatauquas in our own and 
other states, shows what can be accomplished. 
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“Volksbildungs Gesellschaften,”’ societies for 
the promotion of proper culture, including free 
libraries, lectures on government, science, liter- 
ature, town and village improvement, and eve- 
ning classes in the mechanic and fine arts, would 
go far towards withdrawing youth from the 
street and other undesirable resorts, and towards 
beautifying and improving our social life and 
self-governing and political capacity. It is 
hardly necessary to say that all this lies within 
the scope of the constitutional provision for a 
thorough system of public instruction, and na- 
turally belongs to the Board of School Directors 
as the people's representatives in the business of 
education. 

The present century is distinguished above 
all previous ones by public solicitude for the 
welfare of little children, and the scientific study 
of their mental development and education. 
Philanthropists devote their time and means to 
the amelioration of their condition; societies are 
founded for their protection; philosophers 
gravely record the contents of their minds and 
the evolutions of their intellectual powers. The 
conviction has gradually been forced upon ed- 
ucators that not only the man but the child also is 
a social being, and needs the society of children 
of its own age for its full development. It goes 
without saying that this idea was practically ap- 
plied in the fatherland of education—Germany 
—where it found expression in Froebel’s Kin- 
dergarten. It is not necessary in this meeting 
of educators to call attention to its principles 
and methods, nor to defend its introduction 
against the attacks of those who, under the 
specious plea that the mother is the best kinder- 
gartner, endeavor to discredit the good service 
which it is capable of rendering to American 
education. 

The great mass of children in our manufact- 
uring districts attend school only from three to 
four years. Hence the first vivid value of the 
Kindergarten as a part-‘of the public school 
system would be that, under favorable circum- 
stances, it would double the time in which chil- 
dren are at school. The establishment of the 
Kindergarten as a part of the public school sys- 
tem, admitting children between three and six 
years of age, would yearly feed into the com- 
mon schools fresh material. alive, alert, awake, 
taught to think, able in six months to do the 
work of a year on the old system, grasping 
numbers with ease and rapidity, their fingers 
trained to hold the pencil, the task of learning 
either writing or drawing half accomplished, 
children well started on the road of thinking for 
themselves. As a force tending to introduce 
and disseminate correct ideas concerning the 
education of children in tender infancy and 
childhood, its influence would alone be in- 
valuable. But the gain is even greater in a 
moral point of view. The experience of San 
Francisco, where nine thousand children from 
the criminal and poverty stricken quarters of 
the city who have gone through the free Kin- 
dergartens of the Golden Gate Association, and 
but ove was found to have been arrested, after 
careful inquiry and years of watchfulness over 
police court, prison and house of refuge records, 
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conclusively proves that the Kindergarten em- 


instruction available, and in a pecuniary point 
of view, is the cheapest police instrumentality 
ever devised. 

That this should naturally be so will be read- 
ily perceived by any one who considers how re. 
sponsive to kind rational treatment the waifs of 
the gutter and of the street generally are, and 
from what utter neglect morally and physically 
they are thus rescued, It is idle to relegate this 
work to the home or to the mother, for often 
there are no homes, or what are called such do 
not deserve the name, and the mother is driven 
by stress of untoward circumstances to leave 
her children from early morning till late in the 
evening in order to earn the means of a live- 
lihood. It is the business of the state to protect 
and care for the weak and the helpless, and on 
this ground the establishing of kindergartens as 
a part of the public school system is perfectly 
justifiable. 

‘* New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.”’ 


As wealth accumulates, new and unheard of 
influences must be devised and set to work to 
hinder the decay of men. The State must ed- 
ucate or perish. 

In conclusion, there is ‘the waste place” of 
deficient supervision. City or Borough Super- 
intendents and Principals of schools are both 
more or less recognized officers charged with 
this work. But when the number of teachers 
exceeds fifty, proper supervision is beyond the 
power and time of one man. This difficulty is 
often met by creating the position of Principal 
in one or more buildings, and devolving more 
or less of the work of supervision on him or her. 
I have always had grave doubts of the wisdom 
of this course. For in the first place this Prin- 
cipal is often inexperienced in the work of the 
lower grades, and hence unfitted to direct; 
secondly, it is not well to localize supervision 
thus closely, because friction due to other causes 
may greatly interfere with its proper perform- 
ance; thirdly, the school or class more immedi- 
ately in charge of this Principal is likely to suf- 
fer; and finally, the supervision of the lower 
grades being extraneous to the Principal's re- 
gular work, he cannot be held responsible for 
results, and hence is likely to do his work ina 
perfunctory manner. To me it seems prefer- 
able that there should be Assistant Superinten- 
dents in charge of certain wards or districts, or 
better still, Superintendents of certain grades, 
especially the primary. Whatever tends to aid 
the teachers and perfect the work of these 
grades should be advocated in the press and on 
the platform, in the Legislature and in the edu- 
cational convention. 

Supt. C. F. Foster (Chester) opened the 
discussion of the President’s paper, in place 
of Supt. Keith, who had not yet arrived. 
He had expected to hear of the portions of 
the State whose educational privileges were 
least, but the paper had confined itself to 
the cities, which was probably right. The 
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country schools of Pennsylvania are good, 
owing in great n.easure to judicious 
superintendence. ‘To all the wastes men- 
tioned in the paper, he might add an- 
other—irregularity of attendance. No- 
thing in his own work was harder to con- 
tend with. We use all sorts of devices to 
attract, but have no power to compel. We 
improve our schools from day to day, the 
feast is prepared, but the company do not 
appear : we shall probably have to do like the 
host in Scripture, send out ‘‘ into the high- 
ways and hedges and compe/ them to come 
in.’’ If the parents will not co-operate, 
what other remedy is there but compulsion ? 
In his town there was much irregularity, 
especially among the colored people ; and 
when they are looked up, they are found 
collected on street corners under all sorts of 
bad conditions. The great necessity is to 
get all children into school. He was favor- 
able to Mr. Houck’s plan, to first find how 
many are out of school. We see so many 
out, that we are almost afraid to estimate ; 
but we must have the facts. All our 
agencies combined will be ineffective, un- 
less we can get the material before us to 
work upon. 

Supt. F. S. Miller (Mahanoy City) said 
the waste in qualification and appointment 
of teachers was a very serious one. A Sup- 
erintendent needs a stiff backbone to do his 
duty. Directors do not always appoint 
teachers upon merit, or put them where they 
can do the best work. He had asked for the 
right to assign teachers to their positions, 
and got it. Some changes were made dur- 
ing the term, with consent of the Directors. 


The plan worked admirably, and all are | 


satisfied that it is better for the Superinten- 
dent to assign positions than for the Directors 
to elect directly. [In answer to questions, 
he said this authority extended from sub- 
grammar grade downward. | 

Supt. Foster said that privilege had been 
conceded in his town for a long time; and 
Supt. Mackey said it had never been other- 
wise in his. 

Supt. S. A. Baer (Reading): Where I 
came from, the Superintendent is sometimes 
allowed to make a suggestion, and his sug- 


gestions are sometimes adopted. [ Laughter. ] | 


He understood the limitation of the Super- 
intendent’s privilege to the lower grades: but 
a movement downward from $75 to $30 a 
month might produce a revolution ! 

Supt. Miller: Our maximum salary in all 
the grades affected by the rule is the same, 
and the pay is dependent upon the certifi- 
cate and the character of their work. Even 
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a revolution may be a good thing some- 
times. 

Supt. Baer: It might be a bad thing for 
the Superintendent. [ Laughter. ] 

Supt. John Morrow (Allegheny): Many 
things in the paper I fully endorse; and I 
appreciate the hints dropped by Mr. Baer. 
The plan outlined by the gentleman from 
Mahanoy may work in small towns—say of 
100 teachers or less—but it is almost im- 
practicable where there are from 300 to 700. 
The Superintendent cannot know the quali- 


| fications and adaptability of,so many, and 


mistakes would be frequent. Salaries with 
us grade from $35 to $60 in primary to 
grammar grades. Suppose we were to trans- 
fer a $60 teacher toa $45 position—wouldn’t 
it ‘‘ raise Cain ?’’ Where there are com- 
paratively few teachers, the Superintendent 
may do this work without too great risk to 
himself. He can afford the displeasure and 
enmity of a few in the interest of the 
public good—but where he would have to 
make enemies of 50 teachers, and all their 
aunts, and cousins, and grandmothers, it 
would be official suicide without commen- 
surate benefit. 

Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss (Meadville): 
The common way of grading salaries is re- 
sponsible for more ‘‘ waste places,’’ perhaps, 
than any other one thing—that is, giving 
the lowest salary to the primary grade, then 
a little higher for each grade, up to the 
high school. If there should be any differ- 
ence made—which he did not admit—the 
lowest grade should have the best teacher ; 
and to give her the lowest salary is unjust. 
There is waste in imperfect supervision, and 
in weak teachers. The waste places are 
much easier to point out than to cultivate. 
As to the difficulty in large cities, if the 
supervision be closer, the proper assigning 
of teachers is as easy there as in smaller 
places—it is simply a question of additional 
force ; but suppose you have the force, how 
shall its power be exerted so as to help the 
weak teachers? This brings up the question 
in what supervisory work should really con- 
sist, which may be profitably considered. 

Supt. Atreus Wanner (York): If a 
teacher is weak at one point, the Superin- 
tendent can see what is wanted, and send 
there one who is strong at that point, and so 
bring the weak place up to the mark. 

Supt. W. H. Hockenberry (Chambers- 
burg): Among the various duties of a 
Superintendent, one of the most important 
is his voice in the placing of teachers. But 
it does not follow that he must be invested 
with formal powers. Let the responsibility 
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remain with the Directors, and the Superin- 
tendent’s action be advisory. Reasonable 
Directors will consult their executive officer, 
and consider his suggestions concerning 
assignments—and yet there will be no ques- 
tion of losing position or of making enemies 
unnecessarily. 
The discussion closed at this point. 


WORLD’S FAIR EXHIBIT. 


The chairman of executive committee in- 
troduced Commissioner WoopWARkD, who is 
in charge of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair, who had been 
invited to attend and answer questions 
relative to that work. He said he had re- 
ceived many letters from Superintendents, 
asking for information concerning time of 
shipment. ‘That matter was not yet settled, 
but instructions would be given in a few 
days. Most of the other matters written 
about were distinctly disposed of in the cir- 
cular mailed to all the Superintendents. 
He had come here to answer any further 
questions, so as to save some unnecessary 
correspondence. 

In answer to many questions the follow- 
ing matters were brought out, which we 
condense for brevity: There are 36000 
square feet (net) for the Pennsylvania edu- 
cational work, including the seminaries and 
other private institutions. The work sent 
by County Superintendents will be sub- 
mitted to a competent committee here for 
sifting and arrangement, which those offi- 
cers have not time for; the city work will 
only be revised in the most general way, if 
at all; whatever need not be opened, will 
not be. From the western end of the State, 
the work may be sent direct to Chicago, for 
which the Commissioner will furnish official 
labels, without which nothing will be ac- 
cepted. No school or town will be recog- 
nized as such—the State is the smallest unit: 
that is settled for us, and there is no appeal. 
If there is two or three times as much as can 
be shown in the space at one time, we will 
show one-half or one-third for a proportion- 
ate time, and keep the surplus in drawers. 
No special size of volumes is prescribed. 

Supt. D. A. Harman (Hazleton): Un- 
less there is some sort of separation or classi- 
fication, it is of no use to send anything. 
No logical sequence will appear, and it will 
be impossible to study any system intelli- 
gently. Systematic work should be exhib- 
ited in a systematic way. 


Supt. B. F. Patterson (Pottsville): When 


I go to Chicago, if I spend five minutes ex 
amining papers, I hope some Indian with 
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soft moccasins will kick me all over the 
town. We will send the work we are asked 
for; if it is wanted, all right—if not, all 
right anyhow. And we don’t care where 
you put them, if you put them anywhere. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Supt. Baer: But there is something in 
the objection that we will not know where 
to look for our own work. 

Commissioner Woodward: Perhaps that 
is just the way you will want to be fixed 
when you get there. [Laughter.] One 
thing that I am thankful for is that I am an 
absolutc layman in this matter. No step 
has been taken until endorsed by a confer- 
ence of leading teachers of the state. Every 
item of our circulars has received their 
unanimous approval. | Whatever is finally 
done, it will be the work of yourselves, not 
mine. The mounting of the exhibits will be 
done at Chicago by one or two experts sent 
from Pennsylvania. The time for sending 
in work will not be longer than three weeks. 

The Association adjourned until 2 p. m. 


_-> _ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
EVERAL additional names were added 
to the roll at. the opening of the after- 
noon session, and the first item of the pro- 
gramme was taken up promptly, viz: An 
experience meeting on 
ADMISSION OF PUPILS ; WHEN AND HOW. 


Supt. S. H. Hoffman (Columbia): Should 
pupils entering school for the first time be 
admitted at any time during the term, or 
only at stated periods? The latter course 
creates less confusion. What is the prac- 
tice? 

Supt. Hotchkiss: Our grades are half a 
year apart, and we admit at two times—the 
beginning of fall term and beginning of 
winter term. They come in a little before 
six years, if their birthday falls in the first 
half of term. This applies to all, including 
those who move into the district during the 
term, if ‘six years old and never in school 
before. If they have been in school else- 
where, we can place them where they belong 
at any time. 

Supt. Hockenberry: We have nine months 
school, and admit beginners at three points, 
three months apart. We take them if three 
months under six. 

The Chair: What if the legal question 
were raised, that the child was six years old 
and wanted to go to school now ? 

Supt. Hockenberry: That would work 
both ways. There might be a case where 
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the few admitted under six would overcrowd 
aschool. Both objections would be sound 
legally, however foolish in practice; but 
we have had no trouble with either. 

Supt. C. B. Miller (Nanticoke): We fol- 
low the same plan as those who have spoken, 
except that we do not refuse to take the few 
who ask admission between times. 

Prof. Maxwell (Du Bois): If a child asks 
admission in Meadville during October, 
what is done? 

Supt. Hotchkiss: They are not admitted 
till the proper time. 

Supt. Baer: When you are in doubt 
whether they are six, what do you do? 

Supt. L. S. Shimmell (Huntingdon): I 
send for a note from the parent certifying 
the fact—when it is wrong, I do not get it. 

Supt. Baer: We have printed blanks we 
send out ; and we do get them back, right 
or wrong, sometimes. 

Supt. Miller (Mahanoy): Mr. Shimmel’s 
pupils are more truthful than some of mine. 
I have known them to lie this year and 
prove it next year. [Laughter.] This ad- 
mission question is one of the hardest things 
forme. My Board requires me to admit on 
any Monday morning. 

Supt. Foster: Here again a law requiring 
a registry of children of school age would 
help us to the extent of showing who are 
entitled to admission. 

The Chair: How about the right to give 
permits for admission? How many Super- 
intendents give them, either alone or in 
conjunction with the Directors? And how 
many admit without permits ? 

Supt. Matilda S. Booz (Bristol): With us 
the Directors give the permits, and I endorse 
them and fix the grade. 

Supt. McGinnes (Steelton): When Di- 
rectors give permits, do they admit to a 
particular school, or generally, leaving the 
assignment to the Superintendent ? 

Supt. Baer: With us in the lower grades 
they are admitted on permit from Directors; 
in the higher grades the Superintendent as- 
signs, by their authority. 

Supt. Foose: Our Directors admit all; 
we have district lines only for convenience. 
I do not know when they go in, or when 
they drop out. The Director gives a per- 
mit to a particular building ; if there is no 
room there, it goes back to the Director and 
is sent elsewhere. Occasional irregularities 
are referred to'me for settlement. When 
admissions are made during the term, I ex- 
amine and locate them. 

Supt. J. M. Coughlin (Wilkesbarre): We 
admit according to territorial limits, and 
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grade is assigned by the principals. If the 
proper school is crowded, the Superinten- 
| dent makes transfers to contiguous points. 

Supt. Patterson: I issue all the tickets. 
We admit on any day of the term, and as 
we deal with primary pupils individually, it 
gives us no inconvenience. 

Supt. Samuel Transeau (Williamsport) : 
Our plan is the same as that of Wilkesbarre, 
except that a committee of the Directors 
makes transfers from crowded schools. 

Supt. Baer: How do we know if they 
live in the city ? 

Supt. Harman: They give their residence 
when they come in; the enrollment blank 
is printed ready to fill up. 

Supt. Coughlin: When parents move 
from one district to another, they are not 
admitted till the Superintendent recognizes 
the transfer, when they are taken off one 
roll and entered on the other. 

Supt. Wanner: Our enrolment blanks are 
copied on sheets and bound into a directory 
at the office of the Board. The Superin- 
tendent receives from the Health Board 
notice of all contagious disease, and in half 
an hour notes are on the way to the teachers, 
notifying them of the families where sickness 
exists. The lists are corrected every month 
or two. 

Supt. Addison Jones (West Chester): 
Our Directors use a permit with blanks for 
name, age, residence and Superintendent’s 
signature. We admit on any Monday 
morning. Record is kept in the several 
rooms. We try to reach contagious dis- 
ease by blanks furnished to physicians. 

Supt. Wanner: We tried that, but the 
doctors would not give the information. 

Supt. Coughlin ; With us the doctors are 
required under penalty to report contagious 
cases to the City Clerk, and he notifies us. 
There is difficulty about cases where no 
physician is called, the mothers thinking 
they can treat them as well or better for 
themselves. Parents might be required to 
report cases. 

Supt. Patterson: As our teachers are re- 
quired to visit absentees, unless they Anow 
of contagion, we soon discover it; when 
discovered, attendance from that house 1s 
forbidden until the physician certifies that 
the danger is over. 

Supt. A. D. Colegrove (Corry): Our 
physicians report contagion to the health 
officer, and he notifies the Superintendent ; 
then we quarantine. The health officer’s 
order is mandatory, enforced by penalty. 
The blanks filled up and sent when pupils 








are admitted, are at the Superintendent’s 
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office, giving name and residence, so that | 


we can readily decide what children must be 
excluded. 

Supt. Shimmell: We encourage the 
children to keep us posted about sickness. 
We have a small town, where everybody 
knows everybody else’s business, so we can 
keep ourselves informed. The plan works 
—we have not had to close a school for a 
day 1n ten years on account of disease. 

Prof. Maxwell: If it is known among the 
children that contagion is feared, the school 
will sometimes close itself. I know where a 
school of 63 in the morning had but 15 at 
noon, by reason of such a report. 

The discussion closed at this point. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, 


On motion, Rev. Geo. B. Stewart, D. D., 
was accorded the floor, to present the sub- 
ject of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua. He 
had asked for the privilege of saying a few 
words because he believed an assembly such 
as this should have its attention specially di- 
rected to such an institution as the Pennsy]- 
vania Chautauqua. It needs the influence 
of just such men. Our work is kindred to 
yours—to try and reach by some method of 
culture the many now unreached. 

This year we will have four solid weeks of 
platform work, by Prof. De Motte, Dr. 
Starr, Prof. Young, Robert Ellis Thompson, 
John Fiske and others. For a special 
teachers’ week we are trying to secure Dr. 
E. E. White and other leading educational 
men and women—among them Miss New- 
comb. 

It is hardly necessary to recount the na- 
tural advantages of the Assembly. Mount 
Gretna is about twenty-five miles from here, 
on the Cornwall and Lebanon Railroad, in 
the midst of natural grandeur, and through 
the midsummer season cool, comfortable, 
and enjoyable. 

We believe in enlarging the circumference 
of knowledge. ‘Too many people are yet 
willing to remain content with the three fund- 
ameutal R’s. We believe there is a large 
field for work like that of the great New 
York Chautauqua; and we need the help 
and codperation of the men and women at 
the head of our educational system. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Stewart’s re- 
marks, the next topic for ‘‘ experience meet- 
ing’’ was taken up, viz: 

PROMOTING PUPILS: WHEN AND HOw. 

Supt. McGinnes: Shall we promote on 


examination or on the teacher’s judgment, 
or combine the two? We have a yearly ex- 
amination, but not for promotion. We 
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promote almost entirely on the judgment of 
the teacher. Transfers are made in special 
cases every month, and generally once a year. 
Previous to annual examination, blanks are 
given to the teachers for reporting those 
whom they do not consider ready for trans- 
fer. When they have been examined, the 
Superintendent compares his notes with 
those of the teacher, and transfers are made 
accordingly. In the last two grades the ex- 
amination counts one, and the year’s work 
two. 

President Howard Day, of the Harrisburg 
School Board, was invited to participate in 
the discussion. He replied that though he 
was chairman of the Committee on Promo- 
tions, he would prefer that Supt. Foose, 
than whom he knew no one more compet- 
ent, should describe the mode in which 
transfers are made. However, he thanked 
the Convention for the courtesy of the floor, 
and felt it a privilege to listen to the discus- 
sions. 

Supt. Foose: We have been working 
along in a quiet way, trying various meth- 
ods, and discarding nearly all we tried. 
{Laughter.] Finally we have come to pro- 
moting upon the recommendation of the 
teachers, without formal examination. Those 
whom the teachers do not recommend are 
examined by the Superintendent. We had 
previously made percentages and balances 
till we were sick of them: now there is no 
grade in which the entire class is examined 
—those whom the teachers recommend are 
promoted, and | examine the rest, who are 
not numerous. We make a point of noting 
how those who pass without examination 
maintain their standing higher up, and we 
find fewer fall back than we had expected. 

Supt. Morrow: How can the teachers tell 
who are ready for promotion ? 

Supt. Foose: Accurate and precise writ- 
ten tests are made all along ; the papers are 
reviewed by the teachers and looked over by 
the Superintendent. Any teacher can tell 
where a pupil stands, weeks before the end 
of the term. The written tests may be 
made two or three times during a term, or 
only once. The papers are kept, but no 
percentages are made ; they are classified in 
cipher as superior, passable, and inferior. 
This plan is carried along from grade to 
grade ; we promote tothe high school in the 
same way, making the test more critical, 
and requiring them to know things so that 
they can apply them. 

Supt. Morrow: What do you do when 
the teachers make a mistake, as I suppose 
they do sometimes. 
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Supt. Foose: We send the pupil back ; 
and that is so humiliatiry, that care is taken 
that it does not often happen. They usually 
go back and try again. We have sent back 
none from the high school in two years. 

The Chair: Do you never have com- 
plaints from parents, of partiality in promo- 
tion ? 

Supt. Foose: No; we have little trouble 
with thai ; we keep the parents informed all 
along the line ; they know how their chil- 
dren are doing. Many pupils go right 
through, high school and all, without being 
examined, and do half as much work again 
as the slower members, and nobody com- 
plains. Everybody understands where the 
fault is; we used to have all the failures 
blamed on somebody else, but not now. 

Supt. Morrow: Would it not be better to 
give them a thorough sifting earlier, and 
not have to send them back ? 

Supt. Foose: Those who go back have 
had the ‘‘ sifting ;’’ the others did not need 
it. Occasionally a pupil runs down after 
getting into the high school ; but the record 


kept all along exonerates the teachers below 


from blame. 

The Chair: Do you never have occasion 
to correct injustice when there is ill-will 
from a teacher above to another below? 

Supt. Foose: No. Very few teachers 
who are fit for the position would care to do 
that. It works the other way ; the teacher 
below is encouraged to look up and see 
what is required above ; and those above to 
look down and see what ought to be done be- 
low, and how it is being done. Each un- 
derstands the other better, and all are better 
prepared to meet as friends—while before 
there was sometimes a tendency to look 
upon one another with suspicion. 

Supt. Morrow: How about the difference 
in the judgment of teachers? Are there not 
cases where one is doing excellent work, 
and just above or below there is another who 
is comparatively slipshod and careless? 
And even where they are equally honest and 
faithful, are they always equally capable? 
Does not the standard differ? It seems to 
me you would have as many standards as 
you have teachers. 

Supt. Foose: We have no trouble of that 
kind. Of course, teachers are like other 
people—they have odd notions sometimes ; 
but these are not allowed to affect their work 
of classification. 

Supt. Booz (Bristol) : 


with pupils who are good in some studies 
and poor in others ? 
Supt. Foose : 


We examine them in the 
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branches where they are deficient, unless 
there is some special regson given. We in- 
quire into the conditions, the environment. 
If the pupil is likely to remain in school 
only a year or two, we pass him on; if he 
is to stay through the course, we keep him 
back and level him up. 

President Day, of the Harrisburg Board, 
said he thought the method of testing in the 
high school was the secret of their success. 
No notice is given that upon a certain day 
an examination will take place. When 
school convenes, it is announced that a re- 
view or test will be had; and as it is thus 
necessary to be always prepared, there is less 
probability of careless work—and the theory 
is approved by the results. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: Do the teachers base 
their judgment chiefly upon these tests made 
from time to time ? 

Supt. Foose: Not largely ; but principally 
on their knowledge of the regular work from 
day to day. Of course the examination 
enters into the estimate, but does not con- 
trol it. We keep an eye on every pupil—it 
is individual work done in the mass. The 
teacher looks over her school,and asks herself 
which are ready to goon. Of course all are 
not equally prepared—that is impossible— 
but they know the measure of ability for the 
work above, that is required as minimum, 

Supt. Boger: Mr. Foose seems to have 
solved this vexed question satisfactorily. 
Although some of us may not see exactly how 
it is done, the results seem to prove that it 
zs done—and the data given seem to put 
him in advance of Dr. Draper. But after 
all there are tests by which the teachers 
make up their judgment, at least in part. 
We understand from Dr. Day that these 
tests are sprung upon the classes at the 
teacher’s discretion : are they oral, or writ- 
ten, or both? 

Supt. Foose: All written ; of course there 
are oral reviews in connection with the 
regular recitation work, but these tests are 
on paper, and are made to cover a certain 
portion of a given subject for three weeks, 
or it may be three months previous, as the 
teacher may judge proper or necessary. If 
one class is working along, doing as well as 
can reasonably be expected, the teacher has 
all necessary information from their recita- 
tions, and frequent tests are unnecessary ; if 
another class is doing less satisfactory work, 
the tests are more frequent and cover less 
ground at one time. The pupils do not 
know when the test will be made, or what 
subject will be taken up. As I pass round, 
when the work is not what we expect, I 
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make inquiry and suggest the remedy. The 
standard is carefully considered, and reason- 
ably fixed—you cannot get absolute stand- 
ards with human elements. Nobody should 
expect this or any other plan to run itself— 
left alone, any plan will run into the 
ground ; here comes in supervision—the 
Snperintendent’s hand is on the valve all 
the time. 

Supt. Shimmell: Where is the problem 
in promoting upon examination? What’s 
the matter with examination for promotion ? 
Why can’t the Superintendent look after the 
examinations, and prevent /hem running into 
the ground? Colleges, Normal Schools, 
Medical and Law Schools, find examina- 
tions answer their purpose, and why not we ? 
There need be no “torture’’ if properly 
managed. I do not say we should promote 
upon examination alone, but I do say that I 
for one am not prepared for promotion 
without examination. 

Supt. Baer: We promote sometimes with- 
out, sometimes with examination ; in the 
lower grades without, in the middle com- 
bined, and in the higher entirely by exam- 
ination. Examinations not only need not 
torture anybody, but may be made pleasant 
and instructive. The work of the Superin- 
tendent can be done as well, if not better, 
by examination. It seems to me it is only 
a question of names—whet some call exam- 
inations, Mr. Foose calls tests, and we call 
reviews ; it is all the same thing, called by 
other names. 

Supt. Foose: Not at all ; an examination 
is comprehensive—these tests are specific. 

Supt. Baer: What have you to show for 
your tests ?—what is kept for filing ? 

Supt. Foose: In the higher grades the 
tests are written, and the papers are kept. 
In the four or five first grades, general judg- 
ment of the teacher answers all practical 
purposes. I have already stated how we 
mark them by letters—inferior, passable, 
superior. We make tests enongh to keep up 
a good grade of written work, and have 
neither the labor nor the threat of the old 
examination. The distinction between for- 
mal stated examinations and impromptu tests 
is too plain to be misunderstood. We have 
tried both and discounted the former ; and 
the results, as you have heard from Presi- 
dent Day, approve the change. 

Supt. Coughlin (Wilkesbarre) : There is 
sound ‘‘ horse sense’’ in what Mr. Foose is 


doing. There is no reason why all promo- 
tions in a building may not properly be 
made on his plan, except in special cases 
which may be referred to the Superintend- 





ent. In transfers from one building to an- 
other, the recommendation of the principal 
may be endorsed by the Superintendent. 
That is our method, and it works well. 
The teachers report the pupils’ standing on 
a monthly blank, according to their judg- 
ment; the Superintendent sees who are ir- 
regular in attendance, or running low, and 
sometimes finds it well to hear these recite 
and suggest the remedy. ‘That is what sup- 
ervision means—keeping in touch with the 
work ; you cannot run a system of schools 
with a lead pencil in your office. If you 
have teachers who cannot be depended on 
to be just and reasonable, the only remedy 
is to get them out; why should anybody’s 
children suffer from such? Promotion 
should take place when the pupil is ready 
for it—why keep him back? There will be 
some who complain of the teacher below; 
but I sit down on that by reminding them 
that those next above may say the same, and 
they had better turn their head-light on the 
forward track. The objection to abolishing 
formal examinations, that the teachers’ judg- 
ment is not always trustworthy, has little 
weight : their judgment is quite as variable 
or questionable in marking the results of the 
examination as in estimating pupils’ stand- 
ing from their daily work. The objection 
to formal examination is that it narrows 
education, and what we need is broadening. 
We think, that promotion on special ex- 
aminations is fraught with evil. ‘‘ Torture”’ 
is a strong word, but everybody here has 
seen the excitement and nervousness that 
accompany these formal tests; and so the 
marks they make do not amount to much 
after you have got them. It is the personal 
element that counts—those who are in con- 
tact with the individual should know if all 
is right, and if not should correct the trouble 
then and there. That is more scientific 
and more sensible than waiting for a formal 
examination, and making bundles of papers 
to be filed away forever. This holds good 
all the way up: I want the high school 
teachers to tell me whether the boys and 
girls are doing good work, not by figures, 
but by observation. The difference be- 
tween ten talents and one talent is to be 
taken into account, the laziness and indiffer- 
ence, the special ability that makes one very 
good on some lines and comparatively weak 
on others—you can’t reach this by percent- 
ages and averages. The distinction between 
-formal examinations and tests such as Mr. 
Foose uses is too plain to escape anybody ; 
what is the use of quibbling over words and 
obscuring their content? What we want to 
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know is the ¢Aing, and give it a name that 
we may know it by ; and not confuse things 
totally different. The tests Mr. Foose de- 


scribes will tell the teacher where the pupi/ 


ts, which is what we need to know. Does 
the old, formal, mechanical process secure 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest?’’ We know it 
does not. We want something that does. 
Supt. W. W. Rupert (Pottstown) : I still 
use examinations, but have stamped them 
out as the sole basis of promotion. We 
have monthly reports sent to parents, and 
where these average above 70 the pupil is 
promoted. Uniform questions are sent out 
io the teachers, and the results sent in, and 
we think this helps to keep our finger on the 
pulse of the teaching, and so to elevate the 
whole work. When a pupil is on the dan- 
ger line, I examine him. If the teacher 


above says, ‘‘I can’t see how this child got | 


here,’’ I have the papers showing the an- 
swers to the questions. While I would and 
do give four times as much weight to the 
teacher’s judgment as to the examination, I 
think the questions are useful ; but we never 
promote on that basis. 

Supt. Patterson: Dr. White argues the 
same as these gentlemen against promotion 
on examination, but retains the examination 
for some other purpose, like the last speaker. 
Mr. Foose calls his examinations “ tests,’’ 
and uses letters instead of figures. But I 
would like to know, if scholars are ready for 
examination, why not examine them? And 
they do examine them; for every one of 
these gentlemen says the teachers examine, 
or test, or something else, and send a record 
to the Superintendent with some marks that 
he can comprehend. Now can any one of 
us make two lists of questions of exactly the 
same grade? Still less can two different 
persons. You will have as many different 
bases of estimates as you have teachers. We 
give to all schools of a grade the same ques- 
tions, hold a regular examination, and grade 
upon _the results. I have compared these 
results with the standing taken through the 
term, and they do not vary 3 percent. If they 
are ready to do the work, why not let them 
prove it? Of course, in a fair examination. 

Supt. Harman: I have tried to put my 
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idea of this matter on the blackboard in the | 


form of a diagram. Here it is: 
High 


School 


Lowest 


Primary 
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If the formal examination method is to 
survive, you have the lower line as indicat- 
ing your progress ; I suppose we will agree 
that the upper one is what we want. If so, 
we should, and with us we do, promote 
pupils whenever they are ready for it, 
whether at the beginning, in the middle, or 
at the end of the term—any time they are fit 
for it. Wedonot bother about how they 
got ready, nor how we found it out; if we 
are sure of the fact, up they go. This is the 
material and the truly scientific method ; 
the other is purely mechanical, and can 
only be made successful, in so far as it can 
be called so, by a process of treadmill grind. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: The illustration is to 
the point. However gentlemen may agree 
on this question, the fact remains, that 
every one of us has changed his position on 
this question within five years. I stlll have 
examinations, and think they are useful if 
properly conducted, for a legitmate purpose. 
If examinations are unnecessary for promo- 
tion (and we do not use them for that), what 
is their place? I think they serve asa guide 
to the teacher and to the pupil, and are a 
help to the superintendent. Of course these 
examinations must not be deferred to the 
end of the term, or their value is largely lost 
—to the pupil entirely lost. If the only use 
of examinations was for promotion, I should 
abandon them at once. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, 
the remainder of the afternoon’s programme 
was postponed, and the Association ad- 
journed, to meet in the High School room 
for the evening session. 

>_> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


N assembling in the evening, the pro- 
( gramme for to-morrow was changed by 
making the paper on *‘ Free Text Books”’ 
the first order for the morning, and that on 
‘* Proper Adjustment of Studies ’’ the first 
order for the afternoon. 


ON RESOLUTIONS. 

The following committee on resolutions 
was appointed: 

Supts. S. E. Shull, South Easton; L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton; Cyrus Boger, Lebanon 
Addison Jones, West Chester; A. D. Colegrove, 
Corry. 

Supt. Jonn Morrow (Allegheny). read 
the following paper on the subject of 
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Our educational laws in Pennsylvania are the 
outgrowth of the experience and necessities of 
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many years. The spirit of the times, the progress 
of the country and the constantly changing 
sentiment of the people during the last half 
century or more, have all contributed to our 
present system of excellent school laws. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they are bristling 
with wise provisions, still it must be admitted 
that in many instances they lack that order, 
clearness and system by which they should be 
characterized. An act ought to be so worded 
that it will require less time and space for ex- 
planations than the act itself occupies. This 
simple rule however, has not always been ob- 
served. 

It should not be a matter of great surprise that 
the numerous changes, additions and improve- 
ments in our school laws for nearly forty years 
have rendered them somewhat disjointed and 
wanting in unity of thought and expression. 
Moreover, our present system of school legisla- 
tion, evolved from the wants of a free people, 
ought to be, as it is, the very best. It is not 
claimed for our school laws that they approach 
the line of perfection, yet it is asserted with great 
confidence that, so far as they go, they are the 
most liberal, wise and progressive ever enjoyed 
by any nation. 

They need revision, however. Laws that have 
been superseded ought to be dropped from the 
statute books. Fragmentary sections on the 
same subject should be consolidated and so ex- 
pressed as to convey the meaning intended and 
no other. If this were done we should have a 
code of school laws that would not require, in 
order to understand them, a volume of explan- 
ations covering more ground than the statutes 
themselves, and then only capable of interpre- 
tation by an expert attorney. 

In order that the greatest good may be se- 
cured to coming generations, two things, in my 
judgment, are urgently needed; 1. A codifica- 
tion of existing school laws; 2. A few additional 
enactments on special subjects. If the neces- 
sity for these things is pressed upon our legis- 
lators, it is altogether probable that they will 
properly appreciate the situation, and provide 
accordingly for the wants of this great Com- 
monwealth. 

First then as to the codification of our present 
laws. 

In 1854, when our school law was in many re- 
spects greatly improved, its friends thought the 
wants of the State were, at least, fairly well pro- 
vided for; but who has failed to note, in the in- 
tervening years, the development of the indus- 
tries of the country and the progress made in 
every department of the arts and sciences? 
While the material interests of Pennsylvania 
have been developed beyond the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the most aggressive, her educa- 
tional affairs have not been standing still since 
1854. 

Twelve State Normal schools, all requiring 
more or less legislation, have sprung into exist- 
ence since that time. Fifty-eight City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents have been inaugurated 
all over the State. New cities and large towns, 


with their progressive High Schools, have 
claimed the attention of our law-makers. An 
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increasing demand for higher education and a 
growing appreciation of the benefits of our pub- 
lic school system have also been fruitful sources 
of supplementary legislation. So that now 
nearly every section of the original laws is bur- 
dened with supplemenfary acts, decisions and 
explanatians. If one wishes to look up a point 
of law, the desired information is found here 
and there, scattered over many pages, thus 
rendering our laws, while embodying the wisest 
provisions, highly unsatistactory, equivocal, and 
misleading. 

Nothing will cure this unfortunate condition 
of things, in my opinion, but the appointment 
of a commission, by the proper authority, to re- 
cast our school laws, discarding what is worth- 
less, combining and restating closely related, 
but disjointed, sections that are now ambiguous 
and doubtful in meaning. 

As demanding new legislation, the first point 
to which I would call your attention for a few 
moments is free text-books by districts. This 
plan, so far as I have been able to learn, is 
highly satisfactory wherever in operation. It is 
more economical to the people than the present 
system of parents purchasing their own books. 
The parents have the books to pay for in any 
event, and, if purchased in large quantities at 
the lowest wholesale rates, they would save the 
profits of the retailer. A consideration of greater 
moment however is the fact that all the classes 
of aschool could be started together without 
delay. No pupil would have to wait three or 
four days or a week for his books at the begin- 
ning of the term, as is often the case now. 
Thus much time would be saved and corres- 
pondingly greater progress made. 

And yet free text-books, however desirable 
they may be both in point of economy and 
convenience, would not in my judgment even 
modify the evils of truancy and non. attendance 
at school. After the experience of a third of a 
century with children ofall grades and conditions, 
Iam convinced that those who do not attend 
school belong to three classes of parents: I. 
Those who have little or no control of their 
children ; 2. Those who place a very low esti- 
mate on even an ordinary public school educa- 
tion, and therefore do not care whether their 
children attend school or not; 3. Those who 
imagine they are compelled through necessity 
to put their children to manual labor at the 
earliest age possible in order to keep the “ wolf 
from the door.’’ Now, past experience, both 
in this country and abroad, teaches that the ef- 
forts of the philanthropist, the moral suasionist 
and sugar-plum theorist, have, all alike, been 
unavailing in coaxing the children of these par- 
ents into school; as utterly unavailing as have 
been the efforts of the moralist to coax sin out 
of the world. Nothing but a compulsory edu- 
cation law will remedy the evils of this non-at- 
tendance. If the parents will not send their 
children to school, the State mus/. Pennsyl- 
vania has no compulsory education laws. It is 
a source of great regret that we are so far be- 
hind other states in this regard. Twenty-eight 
states and territories, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
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necticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Nevada, California, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, District of Columbia, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, and Alaska, all have compulsory 
laws to prevent truancy and to compel attend- 
ance at school. It seems to me that the time 
has come for Pennsylvania to fall into line. I 
do not see how she can much longer stand out. 

One of the most cogent arguments thus far, 
to defeat such legislation in this State, is that it 
is said to be a dead letter on the statute books 
wherever enacted. I would suggest to those 
who resort to such a subterfuge that they had 
better investigate the matter. A little inquiry 
will show such a statement to be almost wholly 
a misrepresentation of the facts in the case. 
Letters from the school authorities of nearly all 
the states just mentioned show that they are 
unanimous in their opinion as to the wisdom 
and efficiency of judicious compulsory educa- 
cation laws. In only two or three of these states 
have such laws been a failure, and then only 
because it had not been made the duty of any 
one to enforce them, or because the laws them- 
selves contained unwise and unreasonable pro- 
visions. 

When an attempt is made to secure such a 
measure in Pennsylvania, the mob element of 
the State, and their friends, at once raise the 
howl that it is an infringement of their rights 
and liberties, and all sorts of futile arguments 
are put forth to prevent its passage. It seems 
to be attogether forgotten that a compulsory 
school law would compel only those who need 
to be compelled. Ail our laws are in a sense 
compulsory. But they affect only the law 
breakers. So with a compulsory education law 
—it ought to have no terrors for the good citi- 
zens of acommunity ; it would affect those only 
for whom it is intended. 

Our laws for the punishment of thieves, 
burglars and other criminals are highly compul- 
sory. But they do not in any way annoy the 
law-abiding people of the country. How unac- 
countable it seems, therefore, that any one could 
be found who would vote against such a reason- 
able proposition. And yet numerous unsuccess- 
ful attempts have been made to get such a law 
through our Legislature. I confess that I have 
neither sympathy nor patience with the sickly 
sentimentalism that would oppose such a reason- 
able and sensible demand. 

Let us illustrate the case by two families with 
whom I am personally acquainted, using of 
course fictitious names. Smith has three boys 
and is himself a law-abiding citizen. He 
teaches his boys morality, industry, economy, 
obedience to rightful authority, and a wholesome 
regard for the rights of others. He is also giv- 
ing them a good public school education. In 
time these boys will become men and voters, 
and will have had at least an opportunity to 
possess the elements of good citizenship. 

Brown has four boys, and is himself what we 
in Western Penna., denominate ‘‘a tough.” 
He takes but little care of his boys, exercising 
but little control over them. They are raised 








in a sort of hap hazard way; on the ash-pile, in 
the back alley, on the river bank, in the lumber 
yard, and in the dark and out of the way places 
of the vicinity. They associate with the dirty 
dozen of Pine Alley. They never attend the 
public school, but instead get their education on 
the street corners, in the pool rooms, billiard 
halls, and drinking houses. By and by they, 
too, will become men and voters. But they 
will not have a single element of citizenship in 
common with the Smiths, save only that of 
time. Time will make them citizens, and their 
votes will count for just as much as those of the 
Smiths. Now, would it be such a great invasion 
of Brown's liberties, after all, for the State to 
force these boys into school and subject them to 
such a course of training as would, at least, 
have a tendency to made them decent, law- 
abiding citizens? Rather, is not Brown himself 
the aggressor, in raising his family in sucha 
way as to be a consant menace to society? 
Have the respectable portion of the community 
no liberties to be regarded? Or do the liber- 
ties and rights all belong to the ‘‘ toughs’”’ and 
outlaws of the country ? 

lo the Browns, add the vicious foreign popu- 
lation that crowds our shores annually, and who 
will say that the State has nothing to fear from 
such an element? A wise compulsory law 
would drive all these wild and neglected chil- 
dren into school, and the influence there exerted 
would visibly tame them, if indeed it did not 
altogether revolutionize the effects of their lack 
of home training. It is anything but creaitable 
to the intelligence of the people of this Com- 
monwealth that the law breaking element 
seems thus far to have the upper hand. So long 
as they are permitted to bear sway we may ex- 
pect to find swarms of half-grown men and 
boys loafing on the street corners of every city 
and town in the land, It is a travesty on com- 
mon sense, that those in authority should longer 
insist on ignoring the appeals of the intelligent 
and orderly portion of our population in this 
matter. Closely associated with the subject of 
compulsory education is that of enumeration. 
In order that we may know exactly how many 
children of school age do not attend school, 
public or private, we should have a law requir- 
ing at least a biennial enumeration of all the 
youth in the State between the ages of six (6) 
and eighteen (18) years. The need for legisla- 
tion in this direction is so self evident that 
discussion is deemed unnecessary. The ex- 
pense of carrying into effect such a provision 
would be trifling in comparsion with the satis- 
faction of knowing exactly what proportion of 
the school population is growing up in ignorance 
and vice. 

Other subjects should receive attention in 
this connection: notably that of closer super- 
vision for rural district schools. A law too that 
would remove, as far as possible, from the 
schools, political influence and nepotism, would 
be hailed in many sections of the State as the 
forerunner of better things. Neither is there 
any uniformity in the granting of permanert 
certificates. It is true they are all issued on 
written examinations, but these examinations 
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are not uniform. In one county they mean 
little or nothing. In other counties they mean 
a great deal. In some sections of the State 
members of permanent certificate committees 
are interested in Saturday Normal Classes as 
teachers of candidates for permanent certificates. 
Of course when the time comes for these can- 
didates to be examined for permanent certifi- 
cates, it is possible to make faultless manuscripts 
and pass without difficulty. 

But as there are others to follow in a general 
discussion of these matters, I forbear, with a 
brief reference to the necessity for an enactment 
fixing the compensation of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools at such a sum as will be, 
at least, nearly in keeping with the dignity of 
his position and the value of his services. A 
very high standard of qualifications has always 
been demanded, and rightly too, of the occu- 
pant of this office. He must be a scholar in the 
high sense of the term. He must be of gentle- 
manly bearing and good address. To all these 
good qualities must be added grace and elegance 
on the platform. 

Having a personal and intimate acquaintance 
with all our State Superintendents, from Charles 
R. Coburn down to the present incumbent, I 
know they have, without an exception, been 
eminently qualified for the position. In this ] 
voice not only the sentiment of the educators 
of Pennsylvania but that of men from every 
other State in the Union. And yet the great 
Keystone State has magnanimously accepted 
their services up to date for less than one-half 
their vaiue. With their education and natural 
ability, in law, medicine, engineering or even in 
commercial pursuits, they would have received 
two or three times as much for their labor. 

From Smull’s Handbook I learn that the 
State Superintendent receives one of the lowest 
salaries paid any of the State officials. Now, 
the high standard of qualifications required 
for his position eminently fits him to fill 
any office of trust in the gift of the people, 
from the highest to the lowest. But the stand- 
ard of qualifications requisite to fill the places 
of the other state officials would not fit one of 
them to fill his. The compensation’ however is 
graded in the inverse ratio. Some of our State 
officers too, in addition to their regular salaries, 
have fees attached to their positions, thus at 
times running their compensation up to many 
thousand dollars per annum. 

The services of one who is qualified to pre- 
side over the educational interests of a great 
State like this ought to be rated higher than 
those of the school janitor. Supt. Lane, of 
Chicago, writes me that the highest salary paid 
their janitors is ‘$210 per month, which is just 
$20 more per annum than the salary of our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Verily, friends, Horace Greeley was right when 
he advised the young man to ‘‘go West!” 
Supt. Foose: The only objection to the 
excellent paper we have just heard is that it 
leaves nothing for those who come after. 
One point I would not press so hard as the 
paper has done. 


The law now authorizes 
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the furnishing of free text-books at public 
expense, and it is becoming quite general. 
The movement of public cpinion is in that 
direction. From my obrervation and ex- 
perience here with the Legislature, I doubt 
the wisdom of urging further legislation. 
There are a large number of bills here rela- 
tive to text-books, and not free 
books, and the very mention o! text-book 
legislation may furnish excuse or pretext for 
what we do not want. It is proposed by 
some that the State shall make ail the books; 
others want county uniformity ; all sorts of 
plans are afoot, and I am inclined to think 
it is good judgment to keep hands off while 
we have a good law, and oppcse all bills 
that have ‘‘ text-book’’ in them. I know 
the State book bill has been sat upon here, 
but some snakes live long and squirm 
crookedly after we think they are killed. 
It is often better to take no risks, for 
desirable ends. Besides, it is a question 
whether it is best to begin by furnishing all 
the books, or beginning with a part, and in- 
troducing them gradually. Again, when 
the books belong to the Board, at the end 
of school term they are turned in, and none 
remain in the house. To besure, with the 
large appropriation the Boards can afford to 
spend some money in this way where it is 
approved, and it might be well to begin at 
the bottom and furnish books first to the 
primary grade, then the grammar, and so 
introduce the new system gradually. 

The stand taken by the paper for com- 
pulsory education is right, and I shall be 
glad to join in pressing upon the Legislature 
any practical plan. ‘The trouble is to find a 
practical solution of the many difficulties of 
the situation. If any of our friends can 
present a bill covering these practical points, 
some good may be accomplished ; but the 
propositions so far offered do not seem to 
promise much. I am in sympathy with 
anything that will increase the attendance. 
But law will not do it alone; the law we 
have, if enforced, would bring into school 
many who are now in factories and manu- 
facturing establishments ; but when you ap- 
peal to the public officers, they say it is not 
within their province. The question of a 
school census is highly important, and I 
have been urging it for years: but few 
Boards are willing to goto the expense. The 
information needed can be obtained in no 
other way ; the United States census does 
not give it. 

The matter of certificates is also import- 
ant. The old ‘‘ provisional,’’ which was 
only created as a temporary make-shift, in- 
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stead of gradually decreasing in number as 
the teachers advance in knowledge, has been 
increasing. I think the time hascome when 
it might be dispensed with to a great extent. 
To be sure, the standard goes up gradually ; 
but it would seem there should no longer be 
any necessity for such a class. No other 
profession recognizes any such necessity, and 
why should we? Agitation on this question 
should come from our end of the line—from 
the professional teachers and superintend- 
ents. There are also too many kinds of 
certificates, and some changes may be 
needed in the manner of obtaining the 
higher grades. 

It is always best in asking legislation to 
press a few of the things most needed. One 
of these is the increase of the salary of the 
State Superintendent ; the bill now proposed 
for that purpose is proper, and the salary 
liberal; it ought to gothrough. Weshould 
act in harmony with the committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and if wedo not 
ask for too many things, we may get a few. 

Supt. Patrerson: I feel like including 
in my speech the remarks of Mr. Houck 
this morning, and of Messrs. Morrow and 
Foose this evening. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Foose on the compulsory text-book 
law: we have a law now that works well, and 
under it in a few years we will get all that 
we could from compulsion, and in a more 
satisfactory way. Our Board has had this 
up twice; it was defeated first decidedly, 
then moderately, and probably next time it 
will be adopted; but for twenty-five years 
we have supplied all with books who were 
unable to buy them. The Board supplies 
supplementary readers, from which half of 
our reading is done, and also, paper, ink, 
pens and holders. 

With reference to truancy, I have al- 
ways thought we needed compulsory edu- 
cation. What else will reach the class 
of children pointed out by Mr. Morrow? 
As the morning paper brings us daily ac- 
counts of men arrested for various offenses, 
we can mostly recognize the names of those 
who belonged to this truant class. They 
grow up from truants to tramps or crimi- 
nals. Often these truants have good stuff in 
them, if we could keep them and turn it to 
account. If we could arrest one or two 
when they drop out, the rest would 
promptly take notice, and our attendance 
would improve.; I notice that boys who stay 
with us through the grammar grade are usu- 
ally found afterwards in the ranks of pro- 
ductive industry; of the others, after we 
have chosen our squires and constables, 
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some are left that we have no use for. It 
would be economical to look after them 
early. 

I may mention here that our Board re- 
ceives over $100 per month from tuition 
of pupils from outside the district, whose 
parents pay their car fare as well as tuition, 
to get the advantage of the higher grades. 
I have thought it might be fair for the State 
to pay this tuition, and so give these deserv- 
ing families help to that extent, and make 
the higher schools free to them without bur- 
dening the city directors. 

Supt. Shimmell called attention to the 
presence of Senator Landis and Representa- 
tives Roop, Seyfert and Weller, and moved 
that they be given the privilege of the floor 
and requested to take part in the discussion, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Senator Landis said he had come to listen 
and to learn, and not to speak ; so he asked 
to be excused from speaking. 

Representative Seyfert said he was no- 
where so much at home as in an educational 
meeting. Most of his life at home had been 
spent in this work, and here he was more 
interested in legislation with reference to 
education than in any other. He had at- 
tended the meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture this afternoon, which had resolved it- 
self into an educational meeting, and now 
he had come here to get more light. There 
are before the Education Committee fifteen 
bills relating to free books—providing for 
State uniformity, county uniformity, and 
pretty much everything else, a conglomerate 
mass out of which it is next to impossible to 
get any sense. What would be the result he 
did not know. The only bills that have 
been acted upon are one to pay expenses of 
Directors attending the triennial conven- 
tion, and one prohibiting county superin- 
tendents from receiving pay for teaching. 
The compulsory education bill now in com- 
mittee is the same as that of two years ago, 
and should it pass will no doubt again be 
vetoed by the Governor. There are also 
several bills looking to more equal distribu- 
tion of the State appropriation ; these have 
not yet been considered in committee, and 
he could not speak as to their merits. 

Representative Weller said he had a 
kindly feeling for superintendents, having 
been there himself. He had come here to 
see what these educators think the Legisla- 
ture ought todo. He was specially inter- 
ested in the distribution of the appropriation, 
which has now become doubly important. 
Two years ago he had introduced a bill 
basing the distribution upon the number of 
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children of school age; but now he was not 
sure it was better than the present plan. It 
does seem that the country districts ought to 
have more aid ; but how to adjust it is the 
difficulty. A bill has now been introduced 
making the basis the number of schools, 
which is more equitable than the present. 
Another bill bases it upon the number of 
months’ school—this would be an advantage 
in the country. 

Representative Roop said he was a new 
member of the House, serving his first term, 
but would try to help legislate for the good 
of the schools wherever he could. During 
his campaign the cry had been, ‘‘ If Roop 
is elected there will be ten months school,’’ 
which located him on this question. He 
had been for some years schoul director in 
his township, and had there worked for in- 
crease of salaries, and made enemies thereby ; 
but came here nevertheless. There was a 
bill now before the House to secure to the 
teachers a share of the increased appropria- 
tion, which ought to be done. He was 
pieased with the portion of the paper rela- 
uve to compulsory education. He had for- 
merly opposed it as an infringement of the 
rights of the people, but his views had 
changed, and if the question came before 
the House, would vote for it. [Applause. ] 

The Chair: How many cities have free 
text books all through, and how many par- 
tially? The different classes were called 
upon to rise, with the following result : 

Entirely lree—Chester, Lancaster, Potts- 
town, Reading, West Chester, South Eston. 
(Co. Supt. Smith added that every district in 
Delaware county furnished everything free.) 

Partially Free—Allegheny, butler, Ciarion, 
Corry, DuBois, Franklin, Greenville, Harris- 
burg, Huntingdon, Hazleton, Kittanning, Mc- 
Keesport, Meadville, (almost entirely), Mt. 
Carmel, Pottsville, Steelton, Wilkes-Barre. 

State Superintendent Waller, being pres- 
ent, was invited to take part in the discus- 
sion. He had been gratified at all the sug- 
gestions of the paper, more especially the 
last one [ laughter ], though of course 1t can- 
not benefit the present incumbent. There 
is considerable discussion of the question of 
certificates. We have six kinds—3 local, 
3 State. Of the local there are three, of 
which the Permanent is one—it Is in every 
sense local, though it comes from the De- 
partment. At the other meeting to-day a 
suggestion was made that the questions for 
the Permanent be sent out from the Depart- 
ment—we would then have four Siate certi- 
ficates instead of three, and the standard 
would be lowered. The framers of the law 
had a high estimate of the qualifications of 
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a teacher who should be allowed to teach 
all over the State without question That 
high standard should be maintained; the 
change proposed would lower it, and this 
we should not encourage. 

Supt. Patterson here took the chair to al- 
low the President to take the floor. 

Dr. Buehrle: Attention has been called 
to the three State certificates—the diploma 
issued to graduates at Normal Schools, the 
second or Master’s diploma, and the State 
certificate issued to those teachers who are 
not Normal graduates. Now it is the prac 
tice of the Normal Schools to require candi- 
dates for this last certificate to submit to ex- 
amination by the Faculty of the Normal 
School where they make application. The 
Normal Principals so interpret the law, but 
I hold with others that their interpretation 
is not correct—that the Faculty have no 
legal right to make such a requirement, and 
that their names are not necessary to a legal 
certificate. It is desirable to increase the 
number of practical professional teachers, 
and I am led to believe that this double ex- 
amination prevents some from applying who 
are worthy. Six years ago the Department 
decided that the requirement of examination 
by the Faculty was not correct; but not- 
withstanding the decision, the old practice 
is continued. I believe the law was in- 
tended to encourage teachers who could not 
attend school to aspire to the first rank. 
The Faculty shelter themselves behind the 
proposition that ‘if we must sign the 
paper, we want to know the facts;’’ but 
there is no requirement of law that they 
shall sign,* if 1 can read English—only the 
State Board are to examine and sign, 
Those who regard examination as ‘‘tor- 
ture ’’ should be glad to have so much of it 
eliminated. It is natural that the Faculty 
should examine along the lines of work pre- 
scribed for their own students, rather than 
upon those of general practice ; and so the 
applicants necessarily are put at a disadvant- 
age—not because they know less, but be- 
cause they got their knowledge in a different 
way. All competent teachers 
encouraged to obtain the State certificate, 
and all others should be wiped out as 
soon as possible. I am ready to say, let 
the Normal Schools examine all teachers 
in their respective districts, that there may 
be only one place to get a certificate. I 
would like to hear what the position of the 


should be 


* Dr. Buehrle desires us to say that on further examination 
he finds that the signature of the faculty is provided for, but no 
examination is mentioned except by the State Board. Act 
April 3, 1872,2 12, P. L. 6, Digest, Ed. 1892, cclxi, p.140; 
Act April 15, 1339 42, P L. 63, Wigest, Ed. 1392, ccxliv. p 
146.—{ Rerortes.]} 
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Department is now upon this examination 
question. 

Dr. Waller: I do not feel like giving an 
off-hand answer to a law question, which 
has already been passed upon, presumably 
after adequate consideration. If the Presi- 
dent will submit his question in writing, we 
will consider and answer it. I am under the 
impression that the ruling of the Department 
has been uniform, and have so far seen no 
reason for reversing it. 

Principal Welsh (Bloomsburg N. S): 
This question comes close to me, and I will 
exercise the privilege kindly given us., I 
have been urging the good teachers in my 
neighborhood to take the State examina- 
tion ; they are not afraid of the Faculty, but 
of the State Board. I cannot settle the le- 
gal question but I know that if the Faculty 
must certify they are entitled to examine 
first, and I know we are required to certify. 
We are so instructed, and if it is wrong we 
are not to blame. The Faculty are not 
anxious for this work—would be glad to get 
rid of it. Last year we had a lady who 
graduated at Cornell applying for a State 
certificate; we went through the form 
merely, but had no examination ; we felt she 
had enjoyed opportunities we would have 
been glad to share, and did not pretend to 
examine her; so there was no humiliation. 
I think sometimes, however, the examina- 
tion is a good thing ; and in my experience 
it has kept no one away. 

Principal A. E. Maltby (Slippery Rock N. 
S.): It is only by this nominal examina- 
tion that the principal has any opportunity 
to pass upon the qualification of these appli- 
cants. As a member of the State Board he 
can vote, but takes no part in the examination. 

Dr. Buehrle: There could be no objec- 
tion to the Principal examining as a mem- 
ber of the State Board—we refer to the 
whole Faculty. I know of a case in Lan- 
caster in which the issue was squarely made, 
and the Faculty waived the requirement, for 
that occasion only, and afterwards revived 
it. There is no insinuation that the Faculty 
do not examine fairly; the point is that the 
double examination 1s extra-legal. 

Principal A. J. Davis (Clarion N.S): I 
do not see how else the Principal is to dis- 
cover their qualifications. In the State 
Board he gives no questions, receives no 
papers, does not examine—only votes. 

Dr. Buehrle : They did when I was there. 

Dr. Maltby: I never see the papers. 

Supt. Transeau: Does not the law make 
the Principal one of the Examiners? Why 
can’t he examine if he chooses ? 
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Dr. Buehrle: The law does not say he 
shall or shall not examine; it simply makes 
him a member of the Board. His exemp- 
tion is conventional. 

Principal G. M. D. Eckels (Cumberland 
Valley N. S.): If there is no examination 
by the Faculty, there is no uniform test: 
even if it is not the letter of the law, the ex- 
amination should be uniform. As good 
politicians we should encourage the teachers 
to come up to State examination, since we 
thus make friends and advocates of our 
schools. The tendency is to grant the cer- 
tificate on too low a standard, rather than 
to make it too high. The question of le- 
gality should be looked into, and the Nor- 
mal School people instructed in the letter 
and spirit of the law. We will be glad to 
welcome all who are qualified to hold the 
State certificate. We have always examined 
upon the Junior course, and the State Board 
has never failed to accept our recommenda- 
tion. We leave the Senior work to the 
State Board. We think the State Board 
ought to accept the judgment of the Faculty 
for the Junior work, and so there would be 
only one examination after all. 

Supt. McGinnes: I believe if the teachers 
were left to choose, they would decide in 
favor of examination by the Faculty. A 
certificate bearing their signatures would 
have additional value for the State Board, 
and everywhere else. 

The discussion closed here, and it was an- 
nounced that to morrow’s sessions would be 
held in the Supreme Court room on Capitol 
Hill. 

Supt. Foose invited any members who so 
desired to visit the new High School build- 
ing, one square north of the Capitol, which 
though unfinished is far enough advanced to 
show what it will be. (Those who went 
were well rewarded for their visit. ) 

The Association adjourned to g: 30 a. m. 


— _ — = 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


T was announced by the Chairman of Ex- 
| ecutive Committee that the first business 
at this afternoon’s session would be the 
nomination and election of officers and the 
selection of place of meeting for next year. 

A communication was sent by Dr. Brooks 
inviting the members of the Association to 
the meeting of the National Department of 
Superintendence at Boston. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer, of Erie, wes next 
on the programme and prefaced his paper by 
saying that after listening to the discussions 
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yesterday he was convinced that these were 
the most valuable part of the proceedings, 
rather than the papers read. The papers 
serve to suggest the lines of thought, and 
the free interchange of opinion is beneficial 
to all, though, like other people, each of us 
‘*thinks his own crow the whitest.’’ He 
then read the following paper on 


FREE TEXT BOOKS IN HIGHER GRADES, 


I am in favor of free text-books, provided 
their introduction is accomplished under proper 
limitations, and each district is allowed the larg- 
est liberty in determining the kind of books, the 
amount and time of expenditure. Iam not in 
favor of any law which prescribes what books 
shall be used. or when and how the expenditure 
shall be made. A uniform system of books is 
uneducational, and would be an injury to our 
schools. Some subjects (history, for example) 
are best taught from many different books. 
Again, the series that would be right in Phila 
delphia would not be suitable in Erie or Pike 
county. The choice of books is governed by 
the environment. 

The argument for Free Text-books on the 
ground of economy need not be presented here. 
It is admitted that their use would be a great 
saving to the people. I venture to rest the ar- 
gument for free text-books on a higher and 
more fundamental proposition. The question 
of their use in the higher grades is the question 
of their use in any grade, or all grades; because 
the reasons that justify their use in a lower 
grade justify their use with equal validity and 
force in a higher grade. The whole question 
rests on the same fundamental idea as the pub- 
lic school system itself. 

The whole intent and purpose of the public 
school is to bring within its beneficent influence 
all the children of the people, without regard to 
creed, faith, belief, condition, class, family, or 
situation in life. There can and must be no 
distinction in these particulars in any public 
school. The moment there should be a recog- 
nition of different social distinctions in public 
school work that moment would mark the be- 
ginning of the dissolution of the entire public 
school system. To let any object lie in the way 
of the continuous and free attendance of any 
child in our public schools is a virtual violation 
of the very principle on which the rublic school 
rests, namely, that it shall be as free as pos- 
sible to all, 

The system of the individual purchase of 
books by each pupil must always put more or 
less restriction upon the free attendance of pu- 
pils of a certain class, and bring into view the 
inability of some to buy them. The absence 
from school because of waiting to get the neces- 
sary money for a book or slate is a familiar ex- 
perience to every teacher. 

The enrollment of our schools is largely made 
up of the children of those who live on what 
they earn from day to day ; who have but little 
surplus left over at the end of the month or year. 
An examination of the tax books of the city 
of Erie shows that seventy five per cent. of all 
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the pupils of our public schools are the children 
of those whose property valuation is below 
$1000, Sixty per cent. represents a property 
valuation below $500; and forty per cent. of our 
pupils are the children of those who have no 
property valuation at all upon our tax books. 
What is true with us is essentially true else- 
where. This means, if it mean anything, that 
the public schools are for the great masses, as 
they should be. And with sixty five per cent. 
of all our pupils in the primary grades, the 
question of free text-books means, therefore, the 
removal of one of the chief obstacles to the 
carrying up of those children of the people into 
the broader instruction of the higher grades. 

I am convinced that this question of the cost 
of books is a potent factor in causing the drop- 
ping out of many pupils from school in every 
grade. Human nature is weak at all times, and 
at all times selfish in all its instincts. The pins 
and needles of human life give us far more 
annoyance than the deeper wounds of lasting 
grief and real trouble. Nine times out of ten 
the father growls when his boy says: ‘ Papa, 
{ want a new grammar,” or ‘“‘ The teacher says 
I've got to have a new slate."’ Papa w_ll cheer- 
fully go down town and spend four or five dol- 
lars on himself, quite innocent of the innate 
selfishness of his action, but will petulantly ex- 
claim when asked to get the book or slate: 
“Confound it! I’m sick and tired of buying 
books for you children. I only got a book last 
week, and here you are wanting another one. 
We never had to buy books like this when I 
went toschool. I'm sick of it. I think I'll find 
you something to do, John; and Mary, you 
can stay at home and help your mother in the 
house.” And so it is that many a child uncon- 
sciously shrinks from asking the father for a 
new book, especially when she knows of the 
rigid economy that must be observed at home 
in order to make both ends meet. And so, 
finally, John goes to work and Mary remains at 
home to help in the house. 

It is a matter of common practice throughout 
the State for School Boards to furnish poor chil- 
dren books free of cost and to label them “ pub- 
lic school property.’’ As a matter of principle 
this is thoroughly and radically wrong. If the 
public school is to be free to all, of every creed, 
belief, faith, class or condition, it is equally true 
that the school should not call into conspicuous 
distinction the social condition of a single pupil 
by giving to him, for his use, that which another 
can afford to buy for himself. Treat all allke, 
buy for all, or let all buy for themselves. But 
to compel all to buy for themselves is a virtual 
denial of the privileges of schooling to a consid- 
erable per cent. of the public school children. 
And the mere thought of having a book given 
as an act of charity causes many a pupil who 
cannot get the necessary books, especially in 
the upper grades, to withdraw from school en- 
tirely. A thing done as a matter of expedi- 
ency, which is wrong in principle, always works 
far more evil in the long run than the tempo- 
rary advantage gained from doing it. The 
practice of giving books to children on the 
ground of poverty is a temptation to many to 
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lie about their own circumstances in order to 
get their books for nothing. And to call into 
distinction the differences of social standing 
among the young by an act of public policy in 
administering our public school system, is to 
strike at the very root of republican government, 
which proclaims the equality of all, and an equal 
chance to all, under the law, whether white or 
black, high or low, rich or poor. 

Supt. L. B. Lanpis (Allentown): I will 
first give some figures of cost of books. In 
our city the book bills are as follows: 1st 
year, 35 cents per pupil; 2d, $1.46; 3d, 
$1.15; 4th, $2.01; sth, $1.72; 6th, $3.17; 
jth, $2.25; 8th, $3.70; gth, (first high 
school year), $7.96; 1oth, (second high 
school year), $720; 11th, (third high 
school year), $8.40. I quote these figures 
because they make it unnecessary to go 
further to show that the cost of books alone 
is a serious burden to people who must work 
every day to keep the wolf from the door. 
With the opening of school in September 
comes the prospect of winter, when the cost 
of fuel and additional clothing is added to 
the regular expense of food and rent. Is it 
surprising that as the children grow and the 
expense grows with them, the cost of books 
should be the last straw added to the bur- 
den, and that the pupils therefore drop out 
all along the course, until but few are left at 
the end of the grammar grade, to go on 
through high school? We are unwilling to 
hear it said that in our boasted people’s 
schools the high departments are only for 
the well to-do, and the others must stay be- 
low: but is it not so practically to a consid- 
erable extent? We have not the statistics, 
of course, but it 1s reasonable to believe that 
many pupils are willing to leave school 
early, because they know their parents are 
ill able to carry them through the course. 
The experience in Massachusetts has been 
that with free text books comes a remark- 
able increase in the percentage of high- 
grade pupils, and the reason is _ plain. 
Among those who are shut out from higher 
privileges by the cost of books are many 
lives of brightest promise. I know of a 
woman whose daughter was about to leave 
school in the grammar grade, when a friend 
offered to provide the books; there was joy 
in that family, and the girl, who had seen 
before her nothing better than life in a fac- 
tory, graduated three years later with the 
first honor, was elected a teacher, and has 
risen by successive promotions to be assist- 
ant in the high school, where she exerts an 
influence that can hardly be too highly es- 
timated. How many more such examples 
could be cited, if school boards did for all 
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children what that friend did for this one! 
There are many whose spirit scorns the aid 
offered to ‘‘indigent’’ pupils. The large 
increase in the appropriation removes the 
only excuse for not making the schools 
wholly free by providing for all, without 
cost, everything that is needed. Of course 
a large part of it should go to increased sal- 
aries; good salaries will attract those people 
who will make good teachers; but good 
teaching alone is not enough—the material 
must be brought in for the teacher to work 
upon. The children must be there; and to 
get them there we must remove all obstacles 
to regular and prolonged attendance. So 
we want free books, as well as free build- 
ings, free furniture, free teaching. The 
same principle demands each and all. If 
the average time spent in school is reduced, 
the State does not receive a proper return 
for its investment. One authority says that 
free books increase the time 25 per cent. 
Philadelphia has furnished the books free for 
75 years; many other cities and towns are 
doing the same; the practice is steadily and 
rapidly growing. Nevertheless there are 
school boards that apply every dollar of the 
appropriation to reducing the tax: probably 
it was to reach such cases that the Governor 
recommended making free books compul- 
sory. lIcannot approve ofthat. The range 
of estimated average annual cost from 45 
cents to $1.25 suggests possible carelessness 
where the figure is highest; superintendents 
and teachers must avoid this if the plan is to 
remain popular. Teachers should learn how 
to cover books, show the pupils, and require 
them to be kept in order. Many Boards 
hesitate to replace the old furniture, bearing 
marks of successive generations of boys, lest 
the new may also make the acquaintance of 
every jack-knife; but that will not happen 
under careful teachers; and the same applies 
to the books. I believe where this system is 
once adopted, it will never be abandoned. 

Supt. Transeau (Williamsport) said that he 
had decided instead of making a speech to 
offer a 1esolution, which seemed to him to 
be the wisest action for this body to take. 
His own city was not ready for this change; 
out of 43 votes in the Board, only 5 were 
for free books. ‘The tendency on all sides 
is in this direction, however, and it is only 
a matter of a few years until all will come 
into line; but immediate compulsion is not 
wise, if only for the reason that it will waste 
a million dollars’ worth of books now in the 
children’s hands throughout the State. He 
now Offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 
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Resolved, t. That it is the sense of this con- 
vention of City and Borough Superintendents 
that the text-books used in the public schools 
should be free to all pupils. 

2. That the present law permitting the Boards 
of the several School Districts of the State to in- 
troduce free text-books is adequate for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

Supt. Hoffman asked for some figures on 
the cost of first introduction. 

Supt. Shull: We made a clean sweep in 
South Easton, and the cost per pupil was 
$1.15, including everything used in school. 

The Chair: That will depend upon 
whether the change is made before or after 
you have adopted the kinds of books to be 
used. In Lancaster we adopted our books 
in May and the resolution to make the 
books free was passed in July; then, al- 
though it required and received a two-thirds 
vote, the opposition included the chairman, 
who appointed the majority of the commit- 
tee from those opposed to the change; the 
result being that for the first year the cost 
ran up between two and three dollars per 
pupil. Now that we have got down to busi- 
ness, the annual average is between fifty and 
sixty cents, including the high school books, 
maps, globes, and everything we use. 

Supt. Miller (Mahanoy City): What is 
the average life of a book ? 

The Chair: We adopted the plan in 
1887, and some of the books bought then 
are still in use. Some go to pieces in three 
or four years—in the primary schools some 
perhaps in two years. Much depends on 
the care taken by the teacher. Sex is a 
factor in this—girls are not so destructive 
as boys. We do not allow books to be 
taken home in first and second primary 
years—afterward at the discretion of the 
teachers. 

Supt. Rupert (Pottstown): We also made 
a clean sweep, except that where children 
already had books of the proper kind they 
were allowed to use them, and many pre- 
ferred their own, and saved some expense 
in that way. We have no restriction on 
taking books home, but there is frequent in- 
spection. At the end of term the books are 
left in the respective buildings, not sent to 
the central office. Nearly all the books are 
kept in good condition. 

Supt. Shull: Our yearly average is seventy- 
one cents, and the average life of our books 
is two years and a half. The children are 
allowed to take bouks home, and to keep 
them during vacation when parents send us 
a note assuming risk of loss or damage. 

Principal H. H. Weber (Middletown) : 
Why not introduce the system gradually, 
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by furnishing free all new books when 


adopted ? 
Supt. Hotchkiss : 


That is what we have 


done, and we now have nearly all free. We 
have had books in constant use for five 
years, that are still in fair condition. We 


have several sets of readers that are circu- 
lated among the schools, and they get more 
wear than in a single school. The Superin- 
tendent orders the books as needed, and 
charges them up to the respective princi- 
pals ; the principals issue them to the teach- 
ers, and the teachers to the pupils, each be- 
ing accountable. There is a slight fine for 
damage, collected at end of term. The 
readers go from room to room, but not out 
of the building. The distribution is done 
in thirty minutes on the first day of school. 

Supt. Shimmell: We followed the same 
plan—putting in books free when changes 
were made. ‘The pupils brought in their old 
books, and we got something for them in 
exchange. The contribution of the old 
books saved that expense to the town. 
From the figures we have, it would cost be- 
tween fifty and sixty cents per pupil per 
year when everything is furnished fiee. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: We have free books in 
all but two subjects, and they have not cost 
more than one-half mill of tax. The appro- 
priation is $1000 on a valuation of two mil- 
lions; one year we exceeded it, but never 
reached it again. 

Supt. Patterson: It makes considerable 
difference whether you allow the books to 
be taken home; a few minutes’ occasional 
help from mother or sister may add a hun- 
dred per cent. of progress. I should think 
many parents would buy books for use at 
home, if they could not have the school 
property. 

Supt. Boger: We have some complaint 
about the restriction on taking books home, 
and have modified it so as to let them take 
the Second Reader home. Some buy the 
first Reader for home use; but I question 
whether much good comes of that—the 
home teaching doesn’t amount to much. 

Supt. Patterson: Well, we teach in a 
place where the home folks can help us, and 
they do. We help each other. 

Supt. Coughlin: We have put in free 
readeis, drawing and singing books. The 
teacher may allow books to be taken home, 
becoming responsible for them. We pur- 
chased half a dozen different readers, which 
the parents could not have done, and they 
are passed around, so as to give a variety of 
reading from one set of books. 

Supt. Baer moved that the Governor, who 
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was present, be requested to address the 
Convention, which was unanimously agreed 
to. He responded as follows: 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR PATTISON. 


I am quite sure it would be more profitable to 
listen to such a discussion that to attempt to ad- 
dress you; yet I feel it is due tothe Superinten- 
dents and to the cause of education they repre- 
sent, that the State should lose no opportunity 
of recognizing their work. I come among you 
this morning, therefore, in the name of the Com 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in recognition of 
the greatest interest we have. A system of 
common school education brings into relation, 
so far as practicable, all factors of the population 
that are to be associated for the purpose of gov- 
ernment. In a government by the people, we 
shall be governed wisely and well just in pro- 
portion as the people are educated. Since our 
rulers come from the ranks of the people, the 
hopes of a republic must centre in its educa- 
tional system. 

Being myself a product of the common 
schools, haviug passed through from primary to 
high school, and never had any other educa- 
tion, I may claim to have some personal ap 
preciation of the value of the common school 
system. There are several questions I should 
like to hear you discuss, and to ask your judg- 
mentupon. So far as that just under consider- 
ation is concerned, you know I am committed 
to free text-books. Pennsylvania has been ex- 
tremely liberal with State aid to education-—we 
are rich and strong, and have manifested our 
good-will in substantial form—and I think there 
is nowhere we could better begin to apply our 
meansthan by furnishing free books. This comes 
before the matter of compulsory education—we 
ought not to compel people to put their children 
into our schools until we have provided all that 
is needed for their use. When we have done 
our part, and they fail to do theirs, it will be 
time enough to consider the propriety of com- 
pulsion—and not tillthen. The cost of books 
bears heavily on those least able to carry it. 
Eight or ten dollars a year for a family of five 
children is no trifle to the workingman. $1,600,- 
ooo is expended in this State for school books 
every year—half of it by people who are not 
able to pay without sacrifice. This may seem 
exaggerated, but inquiry into the facts will justify 
the statement. I know of an actual case where 
an industrious family have a mortgage of $600 
on their home, and find it difficult to raise the 
$36 a year over necessary expenses. The $8 
for books is a burden to them, and there are 
thousands of others like them. ‘The books 
should be made entirely free, and there is no 
better use for part of the State appropriation. 
Objection has been made to the danger of 
spreading contagion by means of the books; 
but this is easily prevented by disinfection be- 
fore redistribution, and no excuse is left. I am 
glad to hear that you have expressed yourselves 
in favor of free books. 

Another thing to which I stand committed, and 
which I am enthusiastically in favor of, is the 
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distribution of State aid on the basis of school 
attendance. Before we resort to the constable 
to bring in the children, let us first exhaust our 
inducements: Let the State say, ‘‘ We will give 
you money in proportion as you bring your 
children to school.’ This will appeal to self- 
interest, and the Directors will find it pays them 
to hunt up the children. It would also help 
some who have not suitable clothing or shoes 
to go to school; their more fortunate neighbors 
would be likely to help them, in order to fill up the 
schools, and so increasé the appropriation. 
The late Dr Higbee was dissatisfied with the 
basis of distribution by taxables; he always said 
it should be according to attendance; and after 
years of observation, I am satisfied he was right. 
I sometimes think those who make a special 
point of a longer school term, begin at the 
wrong end. What is wanted first is to get the 
children into school, and keep them there for 
the time already fixed: we know that even 
where the term is shortest, many enter late and 
drop out the last month. Let us make the law 
so that the more children are in school the full 
term, the more money they receive; and when 
they find it pays them to keep them six months, 
they will be easily led to increase to seven or 
eight. Make it people's direct interest to have 
full schools and long terms, and they will not 
require compulsion. 

Again, we are unable to determine with even 
approximate accuracy how many children of 
school age are really notin the schools. We 
want legislation that will enable us to make a 
proper enumeration. With such a census we 
would be able to turn a powerful search-light 
upon this whole question. 

Your schools in the cities and towns have 
great advantages over the country, and you find 
people sending their children into town for the 
benefit of the graded course. I have thought it 
would be well for two or three districts to com- 
bine and equip a properly graded school, cen- 
trally located, by which the county could be 
brought up to the level of the town. 

We have in Pennsylvahia 15,000 School Di- 
rectors—an army twice as large as the National 
Guard. In Philadelphia alone they number 
400. If all these would do what they are 
elected to do, there would be no need of com- 
pulsion, and no lack of interest in educational 
matters. I remember with gratitude Dr. John 
Lee, a physician of West Philadelphia who was 
a Director back in the fifties, who would stop 
children on the streets, find out why they were 
not in school, and take them there himself. In 
his district there were no children of school age 
unaccounted for. I speak from personal ex- 
perience—he took me to school in 1855. The 
trouble is (I know about Philadelpia—l! hope it 
is better in the country) that so few Directors 
realize the importance of the position they hold. 
There are noble exceptions, but many take no 
interest in their work. 

Let us try to make a new start—place free 
books in the children’s hands, and by every in- 
ducement try to bring in those who are out of 
school. If all would do their duty, for our mag- 
nificent expenditure of sixteen millions we 
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should have results such as have never been 
seen. Let us try to lead, and we will have no 
occasion to drive. 

I will only add, gentlemen, that the Com- 
monwealth is deeply interested in your work 
here and at home, and I hope you will take 
away with you pleasant recollections of a suc- 
cessful convention. ; 

A motion was made to take a brief recess 
that the members might meet the Governor, 
which was carried. During this recess, the 
death of Mr. Blaine was announced, and 
Gov. PaTTISON suggested that as the dead 
statesman had gone out from Pennsylvania, 
and had been a teacher here in his early 
years, this body might wish to take some 
formal action. 

On calling to order, the Committee on 
Resolutions were instructed to report a suit- 
able reference to the death of Mr. Blaine. 
(See Resolutions.) Thé Secretary was also 
instructed to send a telegram to the family 
on behalf of the Convention. 

Supt. L. S. SHimMELL then read the fol- 
lowing paper on 


READING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The opening sentence in Blair's Rhetoric is as 
follows: ‘One of the most distinguished privi- 
leges which Providence conferred upon man- 
kind is the power of communicating their 
thoughts to one another.’’ To become fully 
convinced of the truth of this statement, we 
need but reflect on the condition of those who 
have been deprived of the power of speech. 
The poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind 
even, are not so unfortunate as the deaf and 
dumb. Yet, though Nature has been unkind 
in depriving some of this ‘‘ most distinguished 
privilege of mankind,” the ingenuity of man has 
given them too ‘‘the power of communicating 
their thoughts to one another."" Through pa- 
tient, laborious, ingenious teaching, the deaf 
mute, who knows nothing because he hears 
nothing and cannot ask for information, has 
been taught to speak with his lips and to read 
with his eyes the same characters of oral and 
written speech that you and I employ. Now 
when we consider the great difficulties attending 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb in these 
arts, their acquisition of them is simply marvel- 
ous. They do not enter school with vivid ideas 
of the ea/ and the ra/, the house and the mouse, 
the ship and the wAip, their mind is compara- 
tively void and inactive; it must first be informed 
and awakened, before an attempt is made toteach 
them to speak and to read. The teacher must 
first do the work of Nature before he can do his 
own; he must give a knowledge of things be- 
fore he can give a knowledge of words. What 
a wonder it is, then, that the deaf mute should 
acquire the ability to read! The skill attained 
by some in the art of reading, the abstract and 
metaphysical terms acquired, the fine distinc- 
tions between synonymous words perceived, 
make the wonder grow so great that the teacher 
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of children in possession of all their senses 
might well 


—* fall humbly down upon his knees 
And of his wonder make religion.” 


The boys and girls whom we teach to read 
all have eyes to see, ears to hear, and tongues 
to speak. Every one of the five avenues to the 
external world is open to them. Yet we must 
confess that our results in reading are not com- 
mensurate with these favorable conditions un- 
der which we teach it. 

Granted then that our instruction in reading 
is not productive of all the results possible, we 
naturally turn to the primary school to find the 
cause. The old adage that ‘ well begun is half 
done’’ may not be so generally applied in 
teaching reading as it should be. Itis to be 
deplored that the primary teacher is made the 
scape-goat for many of the imperfections of the 
grammar and high school. But when we con- 
sider that the primary teacher, estimated, by the 
salary she receives, as a rule has neither the 
training nor the skill and experience of the 
grammar and the high school teacher, we may 
justly conclude that the work done in primary 
reading may be of an inferior order. If chil- 
dren with five senses do not acquire the art of 
reading any faster than children with only three 
senses, we are justified in ascribing the fact to 
a difference in the efficiency of the teachers. 
As a rule, the primary teacher is an apprentice, 
teaching for less than a journeyman’s wages. 
But the work of an apprentice is necessarily full 
of imperfections and errors. ‘‘ The Mistakes of 
Moses” and of Ingersoll combined are not more 
numerous than those of an apprentice. The 
primary teacher is a sojourner in her school; 
no sooner is she elected than she strives to 
make the grammar or the high school her abid- 
ing place. These are not taults of hers person- 
ally; but they are faults of hers as a primary 
teacher, and the faults seriously interfere with 
primary reading—the foundation of all knowl- 
edge. It is of the greatest importance to make 
this basis secure. But learning to read is a 
slow, toilsome, painful task—all the patent sys- 
tems of blocks, tapes, cards, dice, charts, and 
“* Reading-without Tears” to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The children in this their intro- 
duction to study and to school are entitled to 
skillful, intelligent, and high-priced teachers, 
that they may not be forever disgusted with 
books by their unpleasant experience in learn- 
ing toread. It is ruinous economy and sinful 
neglect to tolerate a system of training and pro- 
moting teachers, whereby the little ones learn 
to read their mother tongue under an appren- 
tice and pro tempore. Were it possible to se- 
cure some magic key with which to unlock 
earth's treasure houses, no tax rate would be 
too high to put one into the hands of every 
child. There are treasure-houses of thought 
locked up in the English language, which are 
worth more than the gold of Ophir or the topaz 
of Ethiopia. The key to all' this wealth is the 
art of reading. The primary teacher is the 
lock-smith who must fit the key into the lock. 
It must be truly shaped and fashioned. When 
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her pupils get to the grammarand the high school 
the key should fit so well, that they can go to 
the treasure-houses of literature and help them- 
selves to all the wealth their hearts may desire. 

To be more specific, what defects in teaching 
primary reading are directly traceable to the in- 
experienced, non-professional apprentice? The 
first and greatest defect traceable to this cause 
is the lack of appreciative reading. The young 
teacher, not understanding child-nature and ed- 
ucational principles, allows a lifeless method to 
stand between herself and the child like an 
impenetrable partition. There is no osmose of 
soul between the two, no flow of spirit; and the 
process of learning to read—be it old or new, 
analytic or synthetic—is a dead process. The 
child is not learning to read at all; it simply 
pronounces the words across the page, while its 
mind is out wool gathering. When a pupil 
comes under the influence of a living process, 
his mind is caught up, as it were, by a whirl- 
wind and carried to higher realms than the 
printed page. Reading taught under such con- 
ditions will not, cannot be mere pronunciation 
of words. It will not be characterized by 
the measured tread along the lines, by the 
backing up to take on an omitted word, by 
the monotonous march across the level page, 
by the balky stops of the vocal organs, or by 
the lightning speed of a runaway tongue. 
Reading taught by a process into which the 
teacher has breathed the breath of life will be 
intelligent, not parrot-like. It is not to be in- 
ferred, however, that the experienced, profes- 
sional teacher always rises above the method ; 
but if she does not, it is because she w7// not 
rather than because she ca not. 

Another error generally committed by the 
apprentice in the primary room is to make haste 
fast instead of slowly. Fiesh from the high 
school or the normal school, where studies are 
finished on schedule time, she measures pro- 
gress by pages and chapters. Though a 
course of study may say nothing about limits, 
yet if the first or second reader should happen 
to be divided into two parts, she would be al- 
most certain to drive a stake at the end of Part 
I. to mark the first term’s work in reading. De- 
fects in reading growing out of haste are num- 
erous, indeed, They are not so much defects 
due to sins of commission as to sins of omission. 
Those pages gone over may have been well 
taught; the children may read them readily, in- 
telligently, and with expression. But have the 
concomitants been taught? Have the names 
of the letters been taught and their sounds, that 
the pupils may acquire the power of self-help ? 
Have they received any training in distinct ut- 
terance, the lack of which is a most Jamentable 
defect in Pennsylvania especially? Few of us 
use the vowels in all their purity and the conson- 
ants in all their strength. Havetheinfant minds 
been quickened by questions and other of men- 
tal diversion? Unless some time in each formal 
reading lesson is devoted to the development of 
other faculties than mechanical memory, the 
teacher is making a serious and far-reaching 
mistake. For it is this feature of the primary 
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learn, to reflect, to imagine, without which the 
child will have no higher use for the art of read- 
ing than to read guide-boards, time-tables, bills 
of fare, advertisements, idle gossip, criminal 
proceedings, and bad books. 

Another matter that is seldom attended to by 
the teacher with little professional knowledge, 
is the relation between reading on the one 
hand, and writing, spelling, and language les- 
sons onthe other. These branches in the prim- 
ary curriculum are one and inseparable; they 
need one another, are reciprocally helpful. 
The first reading lesson should be the first writ- 
ing lesson, the first spelling lesson, and the first 
language lesson. It is a great mistake to teach 
a class to read the first reader fluently without 
co ordinating writing, spelling, and written 
language with the work of reading. A primary 
teacher of ten years’ experience once asked me 
whether it is not lost time to spend three or four 
months in reading script from the black-board. 
I said, ‘‘ Yes, if reading were all that is taught 
by it, it would be a waste of time; but when the 
progress in writing, spelling, and written lan- 
guage is considered, it is decided gain of time.”’ 
What Nature has joined together let no man 
take asunder. Reading, writing, spelling, and 
written language are an organic unity, and it is 
economy of time to know how to teach all while 
teaching one of them. 

But it would be highly uncharitable to attri- 
bute all the defects in primary reading to the 
fact that primary teachers as a rule lack experi- 
ence and professional knowledge. ‘The best 
teachers have to contend with conditions that 
are unfavorable to ideal results. Teaching 
reading is teaching an art. But what teacher 
can teach an art to 75, 60, or even 50 children 
six years old, all at one time? Nearly all the 
fine-spun theories of the dreamer in the closet 
are based on the ideal assumptjon that the 
teacher is a sort of Gamaliel with one little Saul 
sitting at his feet. Under such Utopian condi- 
tions the dullard could be taught to read even 
asa prodigy. To learn an art quickly and well 
requires abundant practice, for it is that that 
makes perfect. How can each one in a school 
of fifty get the practice necessary to make him 
proficient in the art of reading? If there is any 
one reform that superintendents and directors 
should strive to institute, it is this: to relieve the 
primary school of its crowded condition. It is 
a burn.ng shame to give the primary teacher 
sixty helpless, restless pupils with untutored 
minds, while we give to the high school teacher 
thirty pupils, able to help themselves, accus- 
tcmed to habits of school life and with minds 
trained to study. It is not in the high school 
where the greatest amount of individual atten- 
tion is needed, but in the primary school, where 
the pupils’ work consists chiefly in learning to 
do things—learning to read, learning to sfe//, 
to write, to cipher. Up above he veads, spells, 
writes, ciphers; he no longer learns how. In 
learning the first steps of any art, much indi- 
vidual attention from the instructor is required ; 
and therefore we need not look for ideal results 
as long as the primary teacher has more pupils 
than the high school teacher. 
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Another condition that operates against the 
best results in primary reading is the multipli- 
city of methods and devices. Since our divorce 
from the old A BC method we have been as 
fickle as a maiden. We have been practicing 
a sort of polygamy, wedding a half dozen 
methods at once. A beginner becomes be- 
wildered when he reads of the A B C method, 
the Word method, the Sentence method, the 
Phonetic method, the Phonic Method, together 
with all the accessory processes,—such as the 
Gervais system, the Cheron apparatus, the Neel 
charts, the Lambert wheels, Grosselin’s phono. 
nimics, and others. Seeing that every chart 
and every primary reader is arranged on a dif- 
ferent plan, and having the superior merits of 
each one brought to her attention, she lacks 
that abiding faith in the efficiency of her ways 
and means, which is so necessary to the suc- 
cessful application of a method. In these days 
of fads and crazes, a superintendent even must 
avail himself of the stars, the compass, the 
plummet, and the look-out to keep him from 
drifting into unknown seas. O happy day, when 
American educators shall have more settled 
convictions on how to teach some of the sim- 
plest things! If in the meantime we must quib- 
ble about non-essentials, let us at least not ob- 
trude them into text books and courses of study, 
to the utter bewilderment of the teacher who 
seeks after the abiding truth. Let us confine 
ourselves to principles and well established 
practices, and discard the things that are as 
“the grass in the field, which to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven.” 


The subject matter in primary reading has not © 


a little to do with the making of good readers. 
Of course there must be lessons in the Ist 
Reader on the ca¢ and the dog, the fig and the 
hen, that are meaningless and pointless and in 
which there can be but little logical connection 
between the sentences. But the 2nd and the 
3d Readers ought to have more sense and 
less nonsense than most of them have. They 
ought to contain stories, history, travels, fiction 
and poetry fitted to the age of the children. 
There are many short poems, for instance, 
written by the Cary sisters that would make 
admirable selections for the 2nd and the 3d 
Reader. Whittier’s ‘‘ Child life’ and ‘ Child 
Pictures from Dickens”’ are suggestive of what 
primary school readers should be like. If 
books compiled on that order were put into the 
hands of the pupils. they would read more for 
the sake of reading. With the proper reading 
matter such a desire to read might be created 
that little children eight or ten years of age 
would get their readers from under the desk 
and read when they have nothing else to do. 
With a fondness like that for reading, they 
would readily acquire the ability to read at 
sight and with expression. But as we must 
take things as they are, the best we can do is to 
supplement the defective school readers by 
reading to the children from books of some 
intrinsic value. Even that practice alone ac- 
complishes wonderful results in the formation 
of a taste for good reading, as well as in the 
forma*ion of good habits of reading. -It is a 
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well-known fact that those children whose 
mothers are in the habit of reading to them, al- 
ways take an active interest in the reading class 
and learn to read fluently and intelligently, in 
spite of poor teaching. 

Finally, the example of the teacher is an im- 
portant factor in the problem of primary read- 
ing. I know that the wisdom of employing 
imitation is doubted by many educators and 
teachers. It is asserted that if the pupil under- 
stands what he reads, if he gets the thought 
(and that is a very popular phrase, so popular 
that reading has been defined as mere thought- 
getting) the expression will take care of itself, 
Nay, not so! Reading as well as all other arts 
has much to be learned that is purely conven- 
tional. Pizarro calls through the cell, ‘Alonzo! 
Alonzé!"" Conventionalism puts the rising 
slide on the first and the falling on the second. 
Surely such matters do not depend on the un- 
derstanding. If reading aloud is to becomea 
lost art, then we may be justified in putting a 
low estimate on the value of imitation. But it 
certainly will not do for the schools to encour- 
age the selfish practice of silent reading, already 
so common in this country. It is a familiar 
sight in every household after tea to see the 
father with his newspaper, the son with his tale 
of adventure, the daughter with her story of 
love—all reading to themselves while the mother 
is mending clothes and darning stockings. 
Such a custom makes mutes out of husbands 
and scolds out of their wives. It is the duty of 
the schools therefore to encourage reading 
aloud and to give finish and polish to it. But 
to do this the teacher must be a finished and 
polished reader herself; for this feature of teach- 
ing reading can only be taught by example. 
All the learning, knowledge and scholarship of 
a sage can not make a man or woman a good 
reader in this sense. Neither can a child learn 
to read well in this sense by merely getting the 
thought. He must practice in the presence of 
a teacher who is a good reader herself. A good 
silent reader can be made by this thought-get- 
ting process alone. Many aone who could not 
read the thought of a half dozen lines intelligibly 
to others, can silently skim all the thought off an 
eight-paged newspaper for himself in half an 
hour. A good oral reader however is made by 
a teacher who has the power—as Richard Grant 
White puts it—‘‘to pass living language from 
living lips through living ears to living lips.” 

But some utilitarian says, ‘That part of 
reading has no place in the primary school.” 
If distinct and correct pronunciation, proper 
emphasis and inflection, strength of voice, ease 
and elegance of the body, have any place in the 
primary school, then finish and polish in read- 
ing aloud should be taught; for it is those things 
that constitute the finish and polish, 

Let us see to it that the art of reading aloud 
may be restored to its once proud place in the 
school, in the home, and in the social circle. 
Let us also see to it, as far as it lies in our 
power, that the primary schools be equipped 
with first-class teachers, who can lead children 
to appreciate what they read, and who can take 
a comprehensive view of the great problem of 
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primary reading. To equalize the primary and 
the high school in numbers and to simplify the 
methods of teaching children to read, are also 
important duties of the Superintendent in con- 
nection with this subject. In the matter of fur- 
nishing good readers, we can do but little, ex- 
cept to select the best after they are made. To 
make good readers out of our teachers is like- 
wise something for which we are not directly 
responsible; yet we can do much to improve 
their status in this respect by laying more stress 
on good reading aloud. 


Supt. Booz: The teacher is /Ae thing in 
any school, and esnecially in the primary 
school, but it dovs not follow that every 
good primary teacher is a good reader. 
Even good teachers sometimes get surpris- 
ing results. You may read a sentence re- 
peatedly with your class, talk about it, ap- 
parently they know all about it, and yet 
some time when they come to read it, for a 
visitor perhaps, they will miscall words in a 
way that seems unaccountable—even words 
they have been drilled upon. There is no 
one method that can be depended on to 
make good readers. The teacher has more 
to do with it than the method, and the same 
method will not answer with every teacher 
or every child. Drill counts in the long 
run; you will find that those who start with 
the classes formed at the beginning of the 
term will always do better than those who 
are admitted later on (where such scattering 
admissions are allowed); the latter are apt 
to go limping along for a good while, per- 
haps always. All methods have good in 
them— word method, sentence method, 
phonic method; the sensible teacher will 
understand them all, and make use of them 
all as they are needed, and will give prefer- 
ence to the one by which she can produce 
the best readers. 

Supt. Hoffman: While we start with the 
word method, we do not require rigid ad 
herence to it; the teachers combine the 
others. As Miss Booz has said, the spirit of 
the teacher is more than the method. We 
think the word method is based on the na- 
ture of mind, but we take into account sur- 
roundings and previous knowledge. Every 
child comes to school with a vocabulary, 
and our first steps should recognize what he 
already knows, and build upon that. Writ- 
ing and spelling should go right along with 
reading. The blackboard is used. entirely 
until a number of words have been taught 
and combined into sentences, which the 
child uses as speech in conversation with the 
teacher. Then, when they can take in short 
sentences at a glance, they take up the 
primer. 
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Supt. Patterson: Do any of you have 
children write words as pictures before they 
knew the letters? 

Supt. Hoffman: We teach the word asa 
whole first. The word is the unit of speech. 

Supt. Patterson: Children begin to talk 
in syllables; the syllable is the unit of 
speech, and not the word. We have a 
dozen children in our schools who have 
learned their letters, spelled from the spell- 
ing book, read through the 2d and 3d 
readers, and in the supplementary reading- 
books, and are ready to enter the 4th reader 
class, all in seven months. Of course these 
are exceptions. The average child of 8 
years reads in Sunday-school books and 
newspapers. ‘here are a few exceptions on 
the other side, who require three or four 
years to do the same work as these bright 
ones. Twenty-five years ago the word 
method was in all its glory in Pottsville. 
One teacher had go pupils, and to help her 
I got her a spelling-book, from which she 
printed the words on the board for the 
children to spell. At the end of the first 
year the pupils in that school were away 
ahead—some up to 4th reader, the rest 
scattered all the way down, many reading 
as well as those in other schools two or 
three grades above. For awhile it had been 
almost as much as my place was worth to 
hold on to the old landmarks, while every 
year the educational prophets from the 
East came to Institute and spent most of the 
week ridiculing our methods—you under- 
stand, we teach the a-dc¢’s and a4 adés in 
Pottsville. But the facts made our directors 
and people inquire ‘‘ How is this?’’ and 
when they found out, we reinstated the old 
way, spelling book and all, and are not 
likely to change till we see greater success 
reached some other way, which we have not 
seen yet. Among the pupils who come to 
us from other places, we can pick out those 
that were brought up on the word system 
by their bad spelling. [Laughter.] I re- 
member one boy who missed 23 words in 
25, and on being tried again over the same 
list, misspelled the remaining two, not hav- 
ing been told and not knowing they were 
right. [Laughter.] Show me an easier and 
better way than we have, and I will adopt 
it at once. If you have good teachers in 
the primary grade, keep them there on ad- 
vanced pay. I would rather have a good 
girl graduate with her mind on her work to 
teach little children than any of the high 
school teachers. It is the primary grade 
that has the important work. We deal with 
the pupils as individuals till. about the 
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middle of the 1st reader. Those who stay 
only two years get a little arithmetic (the 
multiplication table, at any rate); but the 
reading is the important point; if they are 
able to read the English language well 
they have the key that opens all doors. 
The more they read, the larger their vocab- 
ulary, the better they will understand the 
problems in all the other branches. We 
find we get better reading and quicker by 
teaching the letters and syllables; if you 
can do better with another plan, of course 
you will use that. But the ‘* word method ”’ 
is a misnomer, the way the thing is done— 
it ought to be called the picture method, or 
the piece system. [Laughter.] Here comes 
now the Pollard method—the phonic 
method, I believe it is called—which in- 
stead of our old 26, teaches 42 of the so- 
called ‘‘ arbitrary ’’ characters. I propose 
to keep on at what gives me good results. 
But I will allow a teacher to use the method 
that gets the required results. 

Supt. Foose: I perceive from what Mr. 
Patterson tells us, that Pottsville uses the 
word method, whatever they may call it. 

Principal S. H. Dean (Mt. Carmel): 
The objection to beginning with the alpha 
het is a scientific one. The child already 
knows words, and we should begin with 
what he knows. It is all very well to say, 
‘¢ Let the teachers use the method they can 
do best with.’’ That means that I am to 
allow a teacher to teach the a-b c’s and run 
the children through three or four readers 
all in one year, Now, as I must answer to 
my Maker for the work done under my care, 
I will everlastingly object to any such per- 
formance. [Laughter. ] 

Supt. Patterson: Well, 65 per cent. of 
our children are in the Fourth Reader—how 
many of yours? And if you want to know 
how they read, come and see. 

Principal Dean: I have tried both 
methods—I understand the gentleman has 
tried only one, and says he thinks he will 
never change. How many pupils has he in 
a class? 

Supt. Patterson: The primary teachers 
have about 45 on an average in a-b c, a b-ab, 
ist and 2d Reader. In the beginning, 
there are as many classes as there are indi- 
vidual pupils. 

Supt. Hoffman: It is all right to give 
teachers reasonable liberty, but the supervis- 
ing officer’s business is to direct and guide 
them. I hardly see how they could be left 
each to her own method. 

Supt. Patterson, in answer to a question 
whether his pupils are required to make the 
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letters, said, Yes, when they knew them, but 


not before. They print them first, then 
learn the script. 

Supt. Baer: We built rroo houses in 
Reading in 1892, and people are coming in 
to us from all sides. The children who 
come from Pottsville are good readers; but 
I would like to know if they are taught the 
letters by name, one at a time—‘‘ This is a- 
b-c-d—down to z, the child repeating until 
he knows it by sight and sound ? 

Supt. Patterson: I always suspect when I 
hear people say they believe others do that, 
that they are lying. [Laughter.] I have 
never seen it done it in my life, and do not 
believe the question is seriously put. It is 
an old story to tell us we are using the 
word system and don’t know it. There’s 
another side tothat. I have heard a teacher 
say, ‘‘ We have to pretend we use the word 
method when the superintendent is around.”’ 
There are a good many teachers in Schuyl- 
kill county who know the so-called word 
method is humbug, but dare not say so. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The hour of adjournment having arrive, 
the discussion closed at this point. 


_ - 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
LECTION of officers was the first order 
_, for the afternoon session, but the charr- 
man of Executive Committee suggested that 
the place of meeting be first chosen, which 
was done without objection. 





NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 


Supt Transeau moved that the next meet- 
ing be held at Altoona. 

Supt. Baer: At Williamsport last year it 
was decided that we should meet this year 
in Reading. The place was changed for 
good reasons, and I would be glad to have 
you to come to Reading next time, but will 
notpress the matter. I am satisfied that in 
the years when the Legislature meets, the 
best place for our sessions is Harrisburg. 
For the alternate years, we may properly go 
elsewhere. But I am opposed to going 
where we are not invited ; and as the Super- 
intendent of Altoona is not here, nor any 
one authorized to speak for him, I think we 
should select some place whose representa: 
tive is prepared to invite us. Reading will 
provide a free hall, and the accommodations 
are good and not expensive. 

Supt. Keith: The Superintendent from 
Altoona thinks he is here, [laughter] and 
cordially invites this body to meet there 
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next year. Altoona is centyal, easily 
reached from all quarters, and is considered 
a suitable place for annual meetings, if we 
judge from the number held there. 

Supt. Hoffman: Columbia would be glad 
to have you. 

Supt. Hockenberry: I can say the same 
of Chambursberg, and I think the members 
would find our county a pleasant place to 
visit. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: To us up in the north- 
west the location is a factor of some im- 
portance. The object of central location is 
to secure good attendance, and this meeting 
is successful in that respect. I have no 
special place to urge, but think Altoona is 
probably as suitable for all of us as any 
other point. 

Supt. Harmar: I would be willing to 
agree that we should meet alternately at 
Harrisburg and Altoona. Of course Read- 
ing would be more convenient to me per- 
sonally, and Hazleton still more so; but | 
doubt the expediency of moving about, and 
in the Legislative year the session should be 
held at the State capital. 

Altoona was unanimously agreed upon for 
next year. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

Nomination of officers being in order, 
the following names were proposed, and 
there being just the proper number, they 
were on motion elected by acclamation : 

President—Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. 

Vice-President—Supt. T. B. Johnston, Johns- 
town. 

Secretary—Supt. S. H. Hoffman, Columbia. 

Treasurer—Supt. S Transeau, Williamsport. 

Executive Commitlee—Supts. W. H. Hock 
enberry, Chambersburg; D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton; J. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The Committee on Resolutions having 
completed their work, asked leave to report 
at this time, which was granted, and the_re 
port on motion was received. 

A motion to adopt the report as a whole 
was not seconded, nor a motion to take up 
the several resolutions and act upon them 
sertatim. 

On motion of Supt. Harman, a resolution 
was inserted returning thanks to the Gov- 
ernor. 

TEX1T-BOOK LEGISLATION. 
Supt. Coughlin moved to strike out of the 


report the first resolution, which was read 
as follows : 


Resolved, that the best interests of the schools 
demand that no additional legislation in refer- 
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ence to text-books be enacted at the present 
time. 

Supt. Coughlin: I make this motion be- 
cause there are bills comipg up requiring the 
purchase of books at public expense. We 
have expressed our approval of that as a 
principle ; we should now be silent or advise 
the Legislature to enact the law providing 
for free books. 

Supt. Transeau: I do not see why we 
neec be silent ; and as we adopted a similar 
resoiution this morning, why should we 
strike this out now ? 

Supt. Coughlin: Because this is a definite 
exercise of what influence we have against 
the free books, after we have declared in 
their favor. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: This will undoubtedly 
put us on record in opposition to legislation 
in favor of free books. 

Supt. Keith: Many of us think it is not 
best to make it compulsory at this time. I 
think as we have already expressed ourselves 
to the effect that free books are right, we 
had better leave the question of legislation 
with those whose special business it is, and 
say nothing about it. 

The motion to strike out was agreed to 
on a division, by a vote of 17 to s. 

Supt. Coughlin: Do I understand Mr. 
Transeau to say that the resolution adopted 
this morning disapproved further legisla- 
tion ? 

The Chair: It said that the present per- 
missive law was adequate for all practical 
purposes. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: Was that adopted, or 
referred to committee ? 

The Chair: It was adopted, and can only 
be reached by re-consideration. 

Supt. Coughlin: Then I move to recon- 
sider the vote on the resolution passed this 
morning, for the purpose of striking out that 
second paragraph. 

The motion was seconded, and the para- 
graph proposed to be stricken out was read, 
as follows: 

Second, That the present law permitting the 
Boards of the several school districts of the State 
to introduce free text-books is adequate for all 
practical purposes. 

Supt. Coughlin: I hope this will be re- 
considered and stricken out, because I be- 
lieve we ought not to do anything that will 
prevent or discourage legislation in favor of 
free books. If we speak at all, it ought to 
be in favor of such legislation ; if we are not 
prepared to do that, we should be silent. 

Supt. Transeau: Some of us are certainly 
not prepared to recommend compulsory 
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legislation on this question. I think we had 
better leave this as we passed it this morn- 
ing. Iam opposed to reconsideration. 

Supt. Harman: I think perhaps silence 
is best. If we say we have legislation 
enough, we assume responsibility for getting 
no more ; if we say nothing, we leave the 
responsibility with the Legislature. 

The motion to reconsider was lost on a 
division, the vote standing 9 to 9, when the 
Chair gave his vote in the negative. So the 
second clause stands as first adopted. 

The consideration of the report of the 
committee was resumed, and the following 
resolutions were adopted without objection: 


EXPENSES OF DIRECTORS. 

Resolved, that we heartily endorse the bill 
pending in the Legislature, providing for the 
payment of the expenses of Directors whilst in 
attendance at their annual and triennial con- 
ventions. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Resolved, that we favor a law compelling the 
attendance of that large class of children in this 
Commonwealth who, from whatever cause, are 
growing up in ignorance and becoming a 
menace to the peace and welfare of the State. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION, 

Resolved, that the existing provision for 
school supervision in the counties and larger 
cities is inadequate, and we urge the adoption of 
measures looking to closer supervision. 

PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that the educational interests of this State 
will be materially advanced by the enactment 
of a law to restrict then umber of provisional 
certificates to be held by one person in our 
one county to three. 

Supt. Shimmell: I move to strike out that 
resolution. 

Supt. Baer: I think this would be very 
unwise. The law leaves this matter to the 
judgment of the Superintendent, and that is 
the best way. 

Supt. McGinnes: I think the principle 
involved in the resolution is right. The 
holders of these provisionals are encouraged 
to go on year after year, without improve- 
ment. ‘The matter has been left to the dis- 
cretion of superintendents for twenty-five 
years, and the situation is no ‘better; the 
number of these make-shift certificates is in- 
creasing instead of diminishing, as the law 
contemplated. 

Supt. Hoffman moved to amend by sub- 
stituting ‘‘ five’’ for ‘‘three,’’ which was 
not seconded. 

Supt. Wanner: The resolution is a re- 
flection upon the capacity or honesty of 
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superintendents. I shall vote to strike it 
out. 


The motion to strike out was agreed to. 
The remaining resolutions were adopted 
without objection, as follows: 


DEATH OF MR. BLAINE, 


Resolved, that in the death of James G. 
Blaine we feel that the nation has lost one who 
in the short space of a human life has left the 
imprint of his genius on every sphere from that 
of the school teacher to that of the second in 
the nation, and whose hand on the helm of the 
ship of state in peace and in war was steady 
and strong. 

SALARY OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Resolved, that the bill now pending in the 
Legislature increasing the salary of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is commendable 
and just. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS, 


Resolved, that the thanks of this convention 
be hereby extended to His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Pattison, for his presence and able ad- 
dress. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this convention 
are due, and are hereby tendered to Supt. 
Foose, to the Board of Control of Harrisburg 
for courtesies extended, and to the Executive 
Committee for contributing so much to the suc- 
cess of this meeting. 

The report as amended was then adopted 
as a whole. 

Supt. Jas. M. CouGHLIn read the follow- 
ing paper on 


THE PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF STUDIES IN 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY GRADES 


I believe that a careful examination of the 
graded schools of our cities will show that from 
80 to go per cent. of the pupils are behind time 
in reaching their grade in the course of instruc- 
tion from one to four years. 

Only three per cent. of the pupils entering 
the schools annually in the primary grades are 
finally graduates, and these do not represent 
the ‘“‘ survival of the fittest.” If they did we 
could bear with the matter more patiently. 
The system of examination and careful culling 
from year to year along the line of promotion 
should finally bring to the highest grades in the 
grammar department, and to the high school, 
the best minds of the entire community—but it 
does not. Some of the very best minds have 
dropped out and gone to work. Some have 
grown discouraged at the slow progress they 
have made, and the number of vears ahead 
necessary to complete the course, and have felt 
they have not time to go on with the work and 
have dropped out. Those who remain do not 
come up to what is at all desirable in reading, 
arithmetic, penmanship, language, history or 
geography, and are really unfit to go ahead 
with higher and more difficult studies. 

There are many causes which contribute to 
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these conditions—some beyond our control, 
come that we ean control, and we should im- 
mediately go about correcting them. My pur- 
pose is to point out somewhat briefly the relation 
of the studies to this matter. 

Too many studies are taken at the same 
time. 

Studies are not carefully adjusted to the grade 
of the child’s development. 

Studies are taken as a basis of promotion in 
the grades at a time when they should not be 
considered. 

Studies that are merely preparatory and 
should be taken after the very beginning as 
incidental studies, receive the energy and atten- 
tion of real studies, and are made too promi- 
nent. 

Too many studies dissipate mental energy 
and hinder progress. It seems ridiculous to 
think of the numerous studies children take at 
the same time—Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, Physiology, Geography, 
History, grammor, usually paralleling them- 
selves during the entire year’s work. The chil 
dren carry great loads of books to and from 
school, dabbling now with this, now with that, 
and getting down to the study and assimilation 
of none. 

I have examined a large number of City Su- 
perintendents’ reports,—I! find the course of 
study usually given, but the time such studies 
are taken, or whether every study in the course 
is taken through the entire term, is not usually 
given. In most cases when it is given | find 
the pupils taking all the studies of the course 
the entire year. In practice, studies are some- 
times taken each week of the term for the year, 
alternating some one or two of the subjects on the 
list. I think in most cases the children are re- 
quired to take too many studies at the same 
time. 

I do not believe in alternating, except at long 
intervals, unless they supplement each other. 
Suppose, for example, that Book- Keeping were 
required to be given two times each week and 
Penmanship three times each week for a term 
of ten months, alternating. 1 would much pre 
fer to give the lessons daily in Penmanship 
from September to January, and Book-keeping 
from January to April. I believe better work, 
and more of it, could be done in the eighty les- 
sons given consecutively than in one hundred 
and twenty given alternating with Book-keep- 
ing; and that more work and better results would 
be secured in the sixty lessons taken in Book- 
keeping than in the eighty taken alternating 
with Writing. This advantage would also fol 
iow the latter plan,—pupils entering the winter 
term only would get the entire course in Book- 
keeping, instead of only a part of it, and this is 
not a trifling consideration. 

If Mental Arithmetic and Written Arithmetic 
are to be taken in a certain grade or year of 
the course, I would not parallel these studies 
throughout the term, neither would | alternate 
them on the weekly programme; | would first 
take up one of them, say for twelve weeks, and 
then the other, focalizing the energies of the 
pupils upon one thing at atime. It would at 
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least seem more intelligent to alternate on sub- 
jects rather than on periods of recitation. Let 
fractions be taken in Mental Arithmetic, then 
in Written Arithmetic; percentage in Mental, 
then in Written, etc. 

I noticed in several reports, and | think it is 
the common custom, that in the 8th year's 
work, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Draw- 
ing were still taken the entire year along with 
six other studies. Now, if I thought it neces- 
sary to take up ten studies in any one year I 
would recommend dividing the year into three 
terms; 1. From the beginning to the holiday 
vacation; 2. From January Ist to April Ist; 
3. From April rst to close of term. Then | 
would so adjust these studies as to take but four 
studies at any one time, two solid and two of a 
lighter character. I would classify the studies 
with relation to each other. Language studies, 
as Spelling, Grammar, Composition, should be 
given as follows: Spelling twelve weeks, Gram- 
mar sixteen weeks, Composition twelve weeks— 
thus distribute the several co-related studies 
throughout the term, rather than parallel them. 

The plan herein suggested is in accord with 
the practice of the best private schools; it is in 
accord with the practice of the Normal Schools 
and Colleges ; it is the natural method of study 
after we leave school. Weare never deeply 
interested in more than one subject at a time 
in practical life. While that interest obtains 
we pursue the matter to a finish, probe it to the 
bottom, find what there is in it, and then drop 
it and take another subject. 

Why do we not finish something and elimi- 
nate it from the course? As the child advances, 
one study after another is added, and when the 
last year of the grammar school is reached, the 
use of a wheel-barrow would be justifiable to 
carry the back-load of books and materials 
necessary to pursue the course of instruction. 
The criticism of the man on the existing con- 
dition of things was certainly just when he re- 
marked with more force than elegance that his 
daughter was “growing bow-legged carrying 
her books.’ The distribution of mental energy 
upon so many subjects at one time dissipates 
mental strength, and hinders progress. It 1s 
not the natural way to study. It is difficult if 
not impossible to maintain interest in all the 
studies at the same time. With lack of interest 
slovenly habits of study are formed. A mini- 
mum of interest requires a maximum of repetit- 
ion which leads to memorizing words instead of 
getting information and cultivating thought 
power. 

At this point, then, 1 would recommend the 
beginning of a most needed reform. 

In the adjustment of studies care must be ex- 
ercised in placing them properly, in order to 
accord with the degree of the chyd’s develop- 
ment. Studies that are drudgery at one point 
become actual pleasure at another. 

The work of the several grades should be 
carefully inspected with a view to find where a 
subject may be most easily and naturally mas- 
tered. Reading and writing stand at the begin- 
ning of the course. Spelling as a special study 
can be most readily and profitably pursued in 
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the third and fourth years. Learning to read 
as a preparatory study should be completed at 
the end of the fourth year, and should, from 
that time, be dropped from the regular pro- 
gramme of exercises. It may or should be 
taken up the eighth year again in connection 
with higher English studies. Arithmetic should 
not be taken up earlier than the fourth year as 
a regular study. If it were not for the fact that 
many pupils leave school at the end of the 
fourth year’s work I would be in favor of be- 
ginning Arithmetic not earlier than the fifth 
year in the course of instruction. 

The course then should not limit the work 
of the pupils. When the pupils became inter- 
ested, they should be permitted to go ahead. I 
know of nothing that affects more unfavorably 
the progress of the children, except poor teach- 
ing, than the practice of limiting the work of 
a year within certain pages of the book, instead 
of limiting it by the capacity and spirit of work 
awakened in the children. 

Writing as now generally taught need not be 
continued beyond the third year. After that 
time it becomes a part of the daily practice of 
the pupils and requires only incidental instruc- 
tion from the teacher, along the line of care and 
neatness in the execution of general work- 
Practical penmanship involving muscular move. 
ment, cannot be more readily and easily taught 
than in the sixth and seventh year’s work, and 
two years are amply sufficient to acquire a 
rapid and legible business hand. 

Language as applied to English, must be 


taught in connection with every subject. Lan- 
guage grows; it is not formally taught. The 


soil can be prepared to induce a natural strong 
growth; culture, along the line of this growth, 
prunes it and secures elegance and beauty. 
The language lessons, now frequently pursued, 
as outlined in the socalled ‘* Language Les- 
sons,’ are a failure in securing the results de- 
sired. 

I believe in the use of a good English Gram- 
mar, and give it a place in the seventh and 
eighth year's work. 

Two years’ course in the study of Political 
Geography should be sufficient. I would give 
this subject a place in the fifth and sixth years. 
After that time it should be used as a mere book 
of reference, in connection with related studies. 

History should be read the fifth and sixth 
years, and studied philosophically the seventh 
and eighth years. It is very inportant that the 
course in History should include Civil Govern- 
ment, and more than the history of our own 
country. 

In presenting the thoughts contained in this 
paper I aim to do so with becoming modesty, 
expressing in them impressions that have 
deepened into con victions, and shall be grateful 
indeed to have the matter thoroughly discussed. 


Supt. Horcuxkiss: The adjustment of 
studies ranks among the most important 
duties of the superintendent. ‘“ As is the 
teacher, so is the school,’’ is true to a cer- 
tain extent, but her work is to be directed 
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by the Superintendent, and the responsi- 
bility falls back upon him. The paper has 
founded the course on proper principles. 
We must have regard first to the mind of the 
child, then to the choice of the subjects that 
can be worked in, and then to the nature of 
those subjects that are decided upon. It is 
in considering the real nature of studies that 
we often fall short. It is not so much the 
number of subjects as the mistake in adjust- 
ment. We have all sorts of classification, 
and sometimes it is overdone ; but it is pos- 
sible to arrange subjects in such a way that 
they will come tothe help of each other and 
make the pursuit of knowledge pleasant in- 
stead of drudgery. I take issue with the 
paper as to the placing of certain studies at 
certain times. For instance, I think he is 
fundamentally wrong in postponing arith- 
metic to the fifth grade. When the child 
observes objects, he notes their size, form, 
color, temperature, number, proportion ; it 
is as impossible for him not to attach to 
them the idea of number as of color, hard- 
ness or weight—the one quality is as much 
an object of perception as the others; why 
then postpone it? I make no pretensions 
to being a psychologist, but we. must be 
governed by the nature of the child’s mind 
both as to order and amount of studies. The 
speaker and the books may assign three sub- 
jects to one portion of the course, other 
three to another, and so on: but what does 
the little child do, playing on the floor ? 
Why, it pursues all branches of study to- 
gether, in its small way. Following nature 
then, the ideal course for the first primary 
grade ought to combine the elements of 
nearly all branches of science, not only with 
a view to gaining knowledge, but to the 
power developed. 

Supt. Baer: While I must commend the 
paper on several lines, especially in the 
prominence given to reading for the first 
years—for reading is the basis of all, and 
every other study should be made to help 
teach reading—-yet I think there is error on 
two lines. First, I think it is not according 
to the natural development of the mind to 
leave the thought studies out of account so 
long—there should be preparation for them 
all along. The second fault is the post- 
ponement of arithmetic to the fifth year, 
already criticised. The paper does not al- 
low us the multiplication table, etc. I 
think that is wrong. We must have mem- 
ory work, and the figures and their combi- 
nations come in during the third and fourth 
years, and important foundations are laid. 
On this point the paper is weak. ‘There are 
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cities that have tried to do without any of 
the fact and memory work, and do every- 
thing by analysis; but they have all had a 
sad experience that ended in failure. 

Supt. Patterson : I do not think the paper 
meant what has been taken out of it. The 
main point is the objection to loading down 
the pupil of seven, eight or nine years with 
so many studies. We tried alternating the 
studies, but gave it up, because it did not 
develop the proper interest in either. We 
must keep up the interest, or lose our time. 
(I notice, too, that the outside attractions 
make a difference; when the parents want 
their children taught music and dancing, 
good by to study till the craze is over.) 
You cannot keep children of that age inter 
ested in half a dozen different studies—you 
had better have three studies a day, and 
every day. In the two years given princi- 
pally to reading, we get in a little multipli- 
cation table. In the sub grammar grade we 
have geography of Western Hemisphere, 
and have carried arithmetic along to per- 
centage. 

Supt. ATREUS Wanner, of York, then 
read the last paper on the programme, as 
follows: 


OUR HIGH SCHOOLS IN THEIR RELATION 
TO COLLEGES. 


It is assumed that the Colleges referred to in 
the title of this paper are those, and only those, 
affording a liberal education in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term. Thus construed, our 
subject does not relate to business colleges, or 
to other schools having a specific object in 
view. 

The first thing to be considered is, To what 
extent do High School graduates apply for ad 
mission to our Colleges? In ten years, from 
1880 to 1890, during which time the writer was 
Principal of the York High School, there were 
graduated therefrom ninety-nine girls and forty- 
two boys. Out of that number, but six boys, or 
about four per. cent. of the entire number 
graduated, went to colleges. A very low per 
cent., but it does not represent the number of 
youth from our community educated in colleges. 
An explanation will make this statement clear. 
There are, in our city, other schools that make 
a specialty of preparing boys for college. ‘The 
York Collegiate Institute, for both sexes, is ad- 
intrably equipped for this purpose; so is the 
York County Academy, a school for boys. In 
both, Greek and Latin are taught. The major- 
ity of those who expect to go to college attend 
one or the other of these institutions, not be- 
cause they cannot be properly prepared in our 
public schools, but for other reasons. True, 


Greek is not on our High School curriculum, 
but those who wanted to study it in the past 
found no difficulty in receiving instruction pri- 
vately. 

With the above statistics before us, let us 
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next consider to what extent the college should 
be recognized in framing a course of study for 
our high school—the York High School—be- 
cause the conclusions drawn with reference to 
one such school will apply, with certain limita- 
tions, to all. The writer believes that the 
requirements for admission to college ought not 
to be considered in preparing the course of 
study. If amuch larger number of graduates, 
instead of only four per cent., went to college, 
it would be different. 

When we come to decide what languages in 
addition to English ought to be taught in the 
High School, there is room for considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. Let us suppose that we in- 
clude Greek, One or two occasional pupils 
would constitute the class. The time given to 
them would be at the expense of a large class 
in some other study at least equally beneficial. 
Evidently, then, Greek ought to be omitted. 
The same reason would also exclude French. 

But the writer thinks differently with refer- 
ence to Latin and German. They are both in 
our high school course for their educational 
value, and not because either is required for ad- 
mission to college. Latin is studied for four 
years; Cerman, for three. Both are optional. 
The extent to which pupils avail themselves of 
the opportunity to study these languages is sig- 
nificant, and justifies their being on the course. 
Let us take, for example, the second year pupils 
now in the school, There are forty in the class. 
All study German, and twenty-seven Latin. It 
may be said in favor of the study of these lan- 
guages that nothing, in any school, can be sub- 
stituted for either that shall afford the same 
kind of drill. There is no equivalent. Their 
educational value is admirably shown in the 
standing of our pupils. The rule is that those 
who study the languages are better students 
than those who do not. 

As to branches of study other than the lan- 
guages in their relation to the requirements of 
our colleges, a few comments. What should 
be the aim of the High School? It is the 
highest exponent of the public school system, 
and as such should furnish the best education 
to the greatest number, that which shall best fit 
its graduates for varied employment. 

For business purposes, our pupils ought to 
have a fair, thorough, and ready knowledge of 
the common school branches. It is demanded 
that they should be thorough rather than that 
they should know much. They must be trained, 
For this purpose nothing is better than persist. 
ent, exacting drill in arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, and kindred subjects. Work in the 
natural sciences is of the greatest value, if 
properly done; otherwise it is waste of time. 

Then there should be variety in work, so that 
the pupil shall acquire what may be termed 
adaptability. 

Without further analyzing what is conceived 
to be the aim of the high school, is it necessary 
to assert that the ends enumerated are of the 
greatest value to the college student? He who 
is well trained in our public schools, who is 
thorough, methodic, who has acquired a good 
command of our common school branches, is 
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well equipped for college, even though he should 
be conditioned in Greek. If more such pulpits 
went from our high schools, there would be 
less criticism about the want of adaptability of 
the average college graduate. 

If this be true, then our relation to colleges, 
to any higher school, is a close and a responsi- 
ble one; but it is the same relation that we 
sustain to the business community for which we 
are expected to train tfie youth. It may not be 
out of place to state here, that, in the past, the 
boys from the York High School who took 
collegiate courses, ranked above the average 
student. Their high standing, the writer be- 
lieves, was owing to the fact that in our 
instruction we labored to discipline the mind 
rather than to give information, to pay more 
attention to the quality and less to the quantity 
work—without any attempt to prepare pupils 
for any special object, either in college or out 
of it. 

What shall be said of other phases of this 
question? What modifications. for instance, in 
the usual requirements for admission to College 
might be made to better suit the average High 
School? The writer has purposely confined 
himself to the High School part of the question, 
in order to lead the discussion in that direction. 


Supt. STREETER (Titusville): I do not 
see how the gentleman could bring himself 
to stop at that point, and not go on the real 
point: What has the high school in com- 
mon with the colleges and universities? In 
this I think the paper has not come up to 
the full scope of the requirements of the sit- 
uation. This question has not been brought 
forward by the hfgh school men, but has 
come down from the colleges, forced upon 
them by necessity. The cry is that young 
men are not willing to begin college work 
at 19, and spend fpur years there and three 
more at a professional school—that they 
must get to their life-work earlier; and the 
college says tous: ‘‘Is it not possible for 
you to take the place of the old academy, 
and help us toward our common object, the 
sending forth of better trained men?’’ Can 
we do it? I think we can, if we agree that 
a common principle shall regulate the work 
of the whole educational chain, which shall 
be unbroken through university, college, 
high school, grammar and primary. I be- 
lieve that when we prepare thoroughly for 
college, we place the high school on a footing 
of excellence attainable in no other way. 
The high schools of great cities, with their 
faculties equal to those of the colleges, are 
all right ; but we are to consider those of the 
smaller towns, of 10,000, or 15,000, or 
more. I hold that a good school can only 
be one that prepares its graduates for the 
good schools above; the relation is close, 
and should be made closer. What matters 
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it whether I send up 5 or 20 to college, if 
they are thoroughly prepared, and if those 
who do not go up are also better prepared 
for their life-work ? 

Supt. Harman: You leave the college 
preparation optional ? 

Supt. Streeter: Certainly: and the rest of 
the school does not suffer, but is materially 
improved. It is a free country—-they 
choose what they will have. In deciding 
what languages shall be taught, there is 
room for difference of opinion. The paper 
excludes Greek and French, and retains Latin 
and German, but does not make it very 
clear why. You cannot push all through 
the same machine and get the same result. 
When a boy comes to me who is capable of 
receiving what I can give him of the classics, 
why shall he not have it? If he does not 
want that, let him have as much or as little 
as he can take ; if he wants only English, let 
him have that. Of course there is the prac- 
tical difficulty of having only a few: we 
limit to five for Greek—if we have less, we 
cannot form a class. We take Latin and 
German four years, and do not find it drudg- 
ery. If you ask me why I am not willing 
to push Greek into the background and 
throw French out of the window, I reply, 
because I regard them as means of training 
to be used for those who need them. For 
the finest mental training, give me Greek 
every time. ‘Too much stress is often laid 
on Latin as the foundation of English. As 
between French and German, we are asked 
to prefer the latter, because there is a large 
German element in our population. What 
business is that of mine? I am an Ameri- 
can, and am not training citizens for the 
German Empire ; and my experience is that 
there is more training in a year of French 
than of German. ‘‘But how about the value 
of a speaking knowledge of German for 
business life ?’’ Well, I think you can count 
on the fingers of one hand all the pupils who 
have learned to speak either German or 
French in your high schools. I retain 
them, as I do Latin, Greek, algebra and the 
higher mathematics—because they are the best 
means of mental training we possess. Here 
again comes up our relation to the colleges. 
Howard, Yale, Amherst, Ann Arbor, insist 
upon certain preparatory work. Can we 
give it? Ithink we can. But we are told, 
‘« For business purposes we want the com- 
mon branches—it is better to do a little 
thoroughly than to attempt too much.’’ 
Thorough work does not mean that the boy 
shall know everything you can ask him, but 
that he shall have such training as to be ab'e 
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to adapt himself to his work. If certain 
studies have given the training we need, 
what matter if they are forgotten? The boy 
goes home from school to his merchant 
father, and is given a column of figures to 
cast up in the cash-book; he makes an 
error ; the father glances over it, rectifies it, 
and expresses contempt of an education that 
doesn’t even make one add correctly; he 
places his own 50 years’ experience as a 
specialist against that of a 16-year-old boy, 
but don’t know he is doing it. The college 
men test differently; they want a general 
knowledge which shows the pupil’s fitness 
for more advanced work. We require cer- 
tain work in English—some Shakespeare and 
certain memorable orations; and we know 
how a good use of English commends a 
student to the college or the university fac- 
ulty. When we are asked to arrange our 
course, primary, grammar, high school, 
with reference to this finer use of our mother 
tongue, I think we ought to doit. By try- 
ing to meet fairly the requirements of the 
colleges, we shall increase their usefulness, 
and at the same time elevate and strengthen 
our own schools. 

Supt. Baer: We are just at the beginning 
of this subject, and might profitably place it 
on the next programme. If the colleges 
cannot adjust to us, let us try and adjust to 
them. 15 to 18 per cent. of our high 
school boys go to college; 40 per cent. 
take Latin ; 50 per cent. take German—we 
value German more than Mr. Streeter. I 
have said for years that the State ought to 
give special help to schools that reach a 
certain standard. 

The Chair: At a meeting of college men 
at Swarthmore last year, a society was 
organized, composed of college men from 
Maryland and the Middle States. Superin- 
tendents ahd Principals of High Schools 
were made eligible, showing the desire of 
the college men for closer union. In 1838 
the law provided for State aid to schools 
whose pupils took certain branches. Such 
a provision now would make possible the 
establishment of high schools in towns which 
cannot now afford the salaries of suitable 
teachers, and would strengthen those al- 
ready in existence. It would ease up the 
situation, would not be at all revolutionary, 
but in line with the thought underlying the 
common school law. We are all Ameri- 


cans, I hope, and do not want Germany to 
transport a little empire into the United 
States; but it may be well to meet the 
large emigration part way, and ease over 
their transition by giving their language a 
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place in the schools, which are the great 
alembic that must incorporate them into 
our nationality. I think it is profitable to 
give the time even to but two or three pupils 
in aclass; it raises the tone of the whole 
school, and keeps before all an object les- 
son in higher education ; besides holding in 
sympathy with the public school a class of 
parents whose support is valuable, and who 
otherwise will send their children to private 
academies. These are the people who do 
most to shape public sentiment, and we 
cannot afford to lose them. 

Supt. Foose: Might we not set in oper- 
ation some plan to get the number of pupils 
in the high schools of our State who are 
pursuing certain branches? It is hard to 
get at the facts! In Ohio I remember the 
authorities sent out blanks for this purpose, 
and collected valuable information. 

The Chair: I see no reason why our 
State Department might not ask for the 
facts by an official circular, published in Zhe 
‘Fournal. 

Supt. Foose: I move that the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction be requested to 
take whatever steps may be most feasible to 
secure such information. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 


CLOSING ADDRESS OF DR. WALLER. 


Dr. WALLER being called upon, said he 
had attended the sessions of this convention 
with deep interest, and the character of the 
proceedings justified the formation of the 
Association. When such an organization 
was first proposed, he had expressed the hope 
that along with its helpful service to the 
cities and boroughs there might be no such 
divisive feeling as to effect a separation of 
the educational forces of the State. It has 
been gratifying to observe that this point is 
carefully guarded, and, while the helpful ele- 
ments are conserved, nothing separative ap- 
pears. On the recognition of this principle 
depends largely the future success of the 
Association. The efficiency of the last 
resolution adopted depends largely upon the 
explicitness of the proposition. If any one 
man should get up the proposed table some- 
thing desirable would be sure to be omitted. 
Let us have the matter digested ; before the 
questions go out, it should be ‘‘ down to 
dots.”’ 

Another highly gratifying feature is the 
evidence of progress in bringing the college 
and high school together. Most of us re- 
member when the common school and col- 
lege men were at swords’ points, and few 
would visit each other’s camp—the whole 
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system of public instruction was in antagon- 
ism with college and university. Now that 
antagonism is passing away, and the high 
schools are sending up boys and girls who 
are received sometimes even without exam- 
ination. We are coming up to the demand 
that the institution which supplanted the 
academy and seminary shall carry its pupils 
to the point that they did. Our law is so 
flexible that any community that is willing 
may do this; and your thus coming together 
and comparing notes will help to bring up 
the whole system to the plane it ought to 
occupy, and that it is going tooccupy. The 
law on which we stand is all right ; we want 
public sentiment awakened to the value of 
education. I look forward to the future 
with great hope, and congratulate your As- 
sociation on its bright prospect. I trust its 
life may be long, knowing that long life 
means growing usefulness. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet 
next year at Altoona, at the call of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 

The following is a complete list of the 
membership of the Convention of 1893: 

City and Borough Superintendents.—Alle- 
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gheny, John Morrow; Allentown, L. B. Landis ; 
Altoona, D. S. Keith; Bristol, Matilda S. Booz: 
Butler, E. Mackey; Chambersburg, W. H. 
Hockenberry; Chester, Charles F. Foster; 
Columbia, S. H. Hoffman; Corry, A. D. Cole- 
grove ; Erie, H. C. Missimer; Franklin, N. P. 
Kinsley ; Harrisburg, L. O. Foose; Hazleton, 
David A. Harman; Huntingdon, Lewis S., 
Shimmell; Johnstown, T. B. Johnston ; Lan- 
caster, R. K. Buehrle; Lebanon, Cyrus Boger ; 
McKeesport, Perry A. Shanor ; Mahanoy City, 
Frank S. Miller; Mahanoy Twp., (Schuylkill 
Co.), Frank J. Noonan; Meadville, H. V. 
Hotchkiss; Milton, S. O. Goho; Nanticoke, 
Clarence B. Miller; Pottstown, Wm. W. Ru- 
pert; Pottsville, B. F. Patterson; Reading, 
Samuel A. Baer; South Easton, Samuel E. 
Shull; Steelton, L. E. McGinnes ; Titusville, R. 
M. Streeter: West Chester, Addison Jones; 
Wilkes-Barre, Jas. M. Coughlin ; Williamsport, 
Samuel Transeau ; York, Atreus Wanner. 

Supervising Principals of Boroughs.—Du 
Bois, Z. T. Meixell; Kittanning, G. S. McAulis ; 
Middletown, H. H. Weber; Mt. Carmel, S. H. 
Dean. 

County Superintendnts.—Dauphin, R. 
McNeal ; Delaware, A. G. C. Smith. 

Normal School Principals.—ist District, G. 
M. Philips; 2d, E. O. Lyte ; 3d, N. C. Schaeffer ; 
5th, S. H. Albro; 6th, Judson P. Welsh; 7th, 
Geo. M. D. Eckels; toth, T. B. Noss; 11th, 
Albert E. Maltby ; 13th, A. J. Davis. 
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Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Framer 


SALARY OF SUPERINTENDENT. 





N looking over certain columns of facts 

and figures, we have been impressed 
with the disparity that exists between the 
salary paid to our State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and that paid in very 
many cases elsewhere, even in subordinate 
positions. In our last issue some comparison 
was made between the salaries paid for local 
and general supervision in Pennsylvania. 
The contrast is even more unfavorable when 
we go beyond the borders of the State. 

In Pennsylvania the salary of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
$2500. In the City of New York it is 
$7500; in Chicago, $7000; Philadelphia 
and Brooklyn, $5000; Cincinnati and New 
Haven, $4500; St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, $4000 ; 


! 
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Providence, Jersey City, Omaha, Colum- 
bus, Worcester, Mass., Lincoln, Neb., 
Grand Rapids, Duluth, Yonkers, N. Y., 
$35co or more; Louisville, Kansas City, 
Rochester, Nashville, Cambridge, Savannah, 
Salt Lake City, New Bedford, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Salem, Mass., Waterbury, Brock- 
ton, Mass., Newport, Sedalia, Helena and 
other cities, $3000. A large number of 
towns and cities might also be named where 
the salary paid the Superintendent is from 
$2500 to $3000. 

The salaries of not a few High School 
principals in different parts of the country 
are as great or even greater than that of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. Brooklyn pays $5000, Boston 
$3,780,St. Louis, $3,750, Jersey City, $3,500, 
Providence, Cleveland, Newport, $3,000; 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Albany, 
Columbus, Syracuse, New Haven, Lowell, 
Grand Rapids, Savannah, Seattle, New Bed- 
ford, Sacramento and others, $2,500 and 
over. The principals of Grammar Schools 
of Boston, New York, Chicago, Brooklyn 
and New Haven are paid $2,500 or more. 
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The bill now before our State Legislature, 
which advances the salary from $2,500 to 
$5,000, would put Pennsylvania honorably 
to the front in this comparison of figures. 
It is earnestly hoped that it may soon be en- 
acted into law. 

From the Philadelphia Zedger of Feb- 
uuary 27th, we take the following article 
upon this subject, the initials ‘‘ H. C. H.,”’ 
over which it appears, being those of one of 
the most far-seeing and useful men that 
Pennsylvania has known in her educational 
history. He writes: 

‘* Before the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture it will become the duty of Governor 
Pattison to appoint a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, for the full 
term of four years. It is not to be presumed 
for a moment that our enlightened Chief 
Magistrate will consent to any lowering of 
the standard of qualifications for that ardu- 
ous and responsible position, bnt he may be 
embarrassed to find a really competent per- 
son who could afford or would be willing 
to accept the appointment for the very in- 
adequate salary attached to it, viz.: $2,500 
a year; and as the salary cannot be increased 
under the Constitution during the term for 
which the appointment is made, it is advis- 
able that the Legislature should make an in- 
crease in advance of the appointment, in jus- 
tice to future incumbents of that high office. 

‘¢ The friends of education generally be- 
lieve that the salary should be fixed at not 
less than $5.000a year, and that the present 
session of the Legislature is the proper time 
to settle that question. The State Superin- 
tendent has within his jurisdiction 125 
county, city and borough school superinten- 
dents, 14,oooschool directors, 23,000 schools, 
25,000 teachers, nearly 1,000,000 pupils in 
the public schools, and 12 State Normal 
Schools organized upon a colossal scale, and 
he now disburses on his official responsibil- 
ity more than $5,000 oco a year for school 
purposes. 

‘*In addition to his correspondence with 
the school superintendents, who are his 
local executive officers, the law requires 
him, when requested, to give advice, in- 
struction or information to the district 
officers and to citizens generally with regard 
to the common school laws, the duties of 
school officers, the rights and duties of 
parents, guardians, pupils and all others, 
the management of the schools, and all 
other questions and matters calculated to 
promote the cause of education. The law 


also requires him to judicially decide a 
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specified class of difficulties, and from his 
decision there is no appeal. There are 
other administrative duties enjoined that 
I need not enumerate. Amongst the subor- 
dinate officers of the school system are many 
of the ablest and most accomplished men 
of the State. 

‘* Surely such a position, with such diver- 
sified and responsible duties of such great 
importance, ought to command an adequate 
salary for the services rendered and the 
qualifications required. Forty-five of the 
local superintendents receive an annual sal- 
ary of from $1,500 to $2,000, eleven range 
from $2,000 to $2,500, and eight from 
$2,500 to $5,o0o—Pittsburg being $3,500. 
Allegheny county $4,coo and Philadelphia 
$5,000. Why should not the general-in- 
chief receive at least $5,000? Our school 
system has grown to enormous proportions, 
our State is rich and powerful, and the 
time has gone by when the 4,000,000 of our 
people (outside of Philadelphia) should ex- 
pect or be willing to accept unrequited mis- 
sionary service in the arduous general ad- 
ministration of this, her most important 
public interest. May we not hope that this 
matter will receive timely and favorable 
consideration from the Legislature ?”’ 


a 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


T is not the principle which is at stake, 
| but the manner of applying it. The 
right and duty of enforcing the elementary 
education of children who would otherwise 
grow up in ignorance is as self evident and 
unquestionable as the right to protect our 
homes against burglars and the community 
against pestilence. They all rest upon the 
same principle, the inalienable and eternal 
right and duty of self-defense and self-pre- 
servation. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. It is simply impossible for a re- 
publican form of government to be stable 
and enduring except upon the basis of en- 
lightened and patriotic popular intelligence. 
The republics of Greece and Rome, where 
one-tenth were tyrants and nine tenths 
slaves, are no models for us. With us the 
whole people must be educated, because the 
political sovereignty of the nation is in 
their hands, and the primal power of the 
ballot must represent enlightened judgment, 
honest hearts, and an all-pervading patriot- 
ism, qualities that do not grow spontaneously 
like weeds, but spring only from good soil 
and assiduous cultivation. 

Public sentiment has been slow to realize 
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the danger which springs from unlettered 
ignorance, until startled by volcanic out- 
bursts that set law and order at defiance, and 
show, as by a flash of lightning at midnight, 
how imminent and perilous is the danger 
which threatens the body politic; and pub- 
lic opinion is rapidly reaching the conclu. 
sion that the remedy must be preventive 
rather than punitive, that these ill-omened 
tendencies must be neutralized and dis- 
armed ad initio instead of delaying until 
only the mailed hand of military power can 
successfully cope with them. 

Whilst the courts of law, now grappling 
resolutely with these momentous social 
problems, are doing an immense work in edu- 
cating adult public sentiment, it behooves 
the Commonwealth to lengthen the cords 
and strengthen the stakes of her educational 
policy by carefully framed and judicious 
enactments to enable the schoolmaster to 
reach with his transforming influence the 
tens of thousands of the rising generation 
whom parental neglect or perversity de- 
prives of the opportunity of getting that 
sound elementary education which is essen- 
tial to good citizenship and public safety. 

The necessity is upon us and the emer- 
gency must be met wisely and well, or the 
logic of events will sooner or later inflict 
inevitable punishment for indifference or 
procrastination. ‘The school must educate, 
or the street will. It costs less, and the re- 
sults are vastly better, to support schools 
than prisons. If the school cannot be per- 
mitted to reach out and appropriate for its 
transforming purposes these juvenile dan- 
gers to society, the criminal courts will, at 
vastly greater cost and with far less benefit. 
Poor-houses and prisons are the most unde- 
sirable and expensive agencies that could 
be pressed into the service for the protec- 
tion of the community in this regard. 

Both the danger and the remedy being 
self evident, it surely needs no argument to 
inspire action at once prompt and decisive. 
In framing a bill for the purpose, it seems 
to us that care should be taken not to make 
it needlessly harsh or oppressive, nor to en- 
croach unduly upon parental sensibilities 
and control. Law could only apply where 
parents cannot provide for the education 
which is the birthright of the child. In 
such cases the parent would have no right 
to complain if the law steps in and provides 
agencies to remedy parental shortcomings. 
Sheriffs and constables and criminal courts 
pay very little attention to parental sensibil- 
ities and asserted parental rights when the 
laws are violated and criminal offenses com- 
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mitted. It would be far more humane and 
serviceable to put the child under educa- 
tional control before such offenses are com- 
mitted, and thus prevent, so far as may be, 
both the offense and the punishment that 
must inevitably follow. If the parent will 
not or cannot educate, the State must. 
From the logic of this position there is no 
escape. Nineteen States of the Union have 
compulsory education Jaws more or less ef- 
ficiently administered. Why should Penn- 
sylvania lag behind, when the pressure of her 
necessities is so great, and increasing every 
year? Hoodlums are not a desirable crop 
under any circumstances. 

But as Governor Pattison has well said, 
‘‘TIt is better to lead than to drive.’’ To 
distribute the State appropriation upon the 
basis of school attendance in the district, as 
the Governor suggests in his biennial mes- 
sage to the Legislature and in his recent 
address to the Convention of Superinten- 
dents,—and not, as now, upon the number of 
taxables—and to make the length of the dis- 
trict school term a factor in this distribution, 
may regenerate the school sentiment of many 
localities, and prove to be compulsory edu- 
cation in all but the name—a compulsion to 
which men yield willingly as to the law of 
gravitation. The distribution of the appro- 
priation would thus be made, not upon the 
number of pupils enrolled, but upon the basis 
of the actual number of days of school at- 
tendance, properly certified, in the district 
during the term. The experiment is well 
worth the trial. 

THE SUPERVISION OF COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS.* 


WHEN men sang, 

‘He who by the plow would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive ;” 
a closer supervision of country schools by a 
judicious specialist was as improbable as a 
gang-plow. The presence of a Superinten- 
dent was then desired chiefly to prevent the 
exemplification of the truth, that ‘‘ when 
the cat’s away, the mice will play.’’ But 
since those days organization has become a 
characteristic of industrial and of social, as 
well as of military life and of civil govern- 
ment. When each neighborhood had a 
school isolated from all others, men had not 
learned that while on a farm of five hun- 
dred acres it cost seventy cents to raise a 
* Read at Boston, Mass., February 23d, 1893, be- 
fore the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 


tional Educational Association, by State Supt. D. J. 
Waller, of Pennsylvania. 
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bushel of wheat, it cost only forty-five cents 
on one of fifty thousand acres. Now, 
economy in its highest, broadest sense, de- 
mands for country, as well as city schools, 
not uniformity, but unity. Course of study, 
methods, classification of pupils, the fixing 
of the requirement of teachers, financial ad- 
ministration of schools, including the choice 
of grounds and erection and care of build- 
ings, all demand organization. 

Until majorities in School Boards are ex- 
perts in school affairs, and willing to ne- 
glect private business to attend to that en- 
tailed by the positions they hold, they will 
have to choose one to represent them in this 
work. 

The features distinguishing the problem 
of supervision of country schools are, that 
the limit of the field is not defined, the re- 
sources for carrying on the work are less 
abundant, salaries of teachers are lower, 
terms are shorter, graded schools are fewer, 
the work in the boards and in the schools 
is far less systematic, directors are less ex- 
perienced in public business, teachers are 
less permanent, schools are smaller and at 
greater distances from one another, the in- 
fluence of the Superintendent upon the di 
rectors is less, and the desire to secure cheap 
schools is stronger. How to secure efficient 
supervision under these circumstances is the 
problem. 

It must be according to divisions easily 
recognized, because the united fields must 
cover the entire State. The field must be 
large enough to warrant the payment of such 
a salary as will secure a Superintendent 
qualified for the position, and to give the 
dignity and influence that such an official 
should have. It should be large enough to 
supply the money and the number of 
workers necessary for successful conventions 
or institutes, in order to stir up the people 
and create a strong, healthy sentiment in 
favor of good schools. On the other hand, 
the field must not be so large as to prevent 
the Superintendent from having a personal 
knowledge of all its parts, and of the force 
engaged in it. The county meets these 
conditions more nearly than any other di- 
vision. There should therefore be County 
Superintendents. 

The qualifications of this officer will in a 
great measure determine the quality of the 
schools. He should be a man of unques- 
tioned morality, whose motives are known 
to be pure—one who will not tolerate the 
suggestion of trading teachers’ certificates 
for votes, or pander to men who would 
work the schools for gain, or who think 
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more of the money paid in school taxes than 
of their children. He should be a man of 
courage, and at the same time of common 
sense, having broad educational views; one 
who will make it part of his business to raise 
the ideal of education in his county, and 
who, without fear of failure of re election, 
will use all the means afforded by his office 
to lead the people and the Boards to better 
schools. Strange as it may seem, it takes 
more courage to face the people after a vig 
orous, clean, faithful administration, than it 
does to ask their suffrages after a penurious, 
truckling, unprogressive one ! 

The Superintendent, in addition to being 
a man of such high moral character as will 
enable him to command the confidence of 
the public, should have two other qualifica- 
tions. He should possess some measure of 
scholarship. Noone should be eligible who 
does not possess a teacher’s certificate ofa high 
grade, issued at least one year before the 
election, or a college diploma. He should 
also be experienced in school affairs. Suc- 
cess in teaching, or in superintending, 
within three years of the election should be 
regarded as essential, for the Superintendent 
is the educational expert in the county. 
He is expected to know the salaries paid, 
the number of permanent certificates, and 
the number of schools to be supplied in the 
county. He, therefore, is well qualified to 
fix the standard for the lower certificates or 
licenses so as to obtain the best teachers 
possible under the circumstances. Conse- 
quently, he should have sole authority to 
license the teachers who do not receive per- 
manent certificates, and should have a voice 
in the awarding of certificates of all grades. 
He should be the responsible head, deter- 
mining the qualifications of the great body 
of teachers in his county. He should be 
the adviser of both teachers and directors, 
or committee men. He should visit the 
schools in person to note their excellencies 
and their deficiencies. He should gather 
the teachers and the public in convention or 
institute that they may be stimulated in in- 
terest, and that branches needing discussion 
may be presented by special instructors. 
The County Superintendent should not have 
control of the salaries, or employment of 
teachers, of the selection of books, of the 
plan or location of school houses, or of any 
other local measure involving the expendi- 
ture of money. His power should be limited 
to the exclusion of unfit candidates for 
teaching, but his advice should be sought 
and freely given upon all such questions. 

He should be an officer of the State. He 
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should hold a commission from the State, 
should be paid out of the State Treasury, 
and should report statedly to the State De- 
partment of Schools, 

He should havea term of at least three 
years, so that he may carry out his plans and 
give consistency to the administration of af- 
fairs, and should be eligible to re election. 

The way he should be chosen is import- 
ant. In order to keep the people in touch 
with school affairs, the office should be an 
elective and not an appointive office. In 
order to avoid the influence of political par- 
ties, and to secure electors best fitted to 
make a choice, it is well to have the Super- 
intendent chosen by a wva voce vote of the 
majority in a convention of the whole 
number of directors or committee-men in 
the county. His compensation should be 
based on the amount of work to be done, 
which varies with the number of schools, 
the length of term, and the extent of terri- 
tory. In Pennsylvania his salary cannot be 
less than eight hundred dollars. In coun- 
ties having over two hundred and ninety 
schools, or 1200 square miles of territory, or 
a school term extending seven and a half 
months, it must be at least $1500, and no 
more than two thousand may be paid by the 
State ; but the convention of directors which 
elects the Superintendent may vote any ad- 
ditional sum, and it must be taken from the 
share of the county in the annual State ap- 
propriation. 

In 1892, of the sixty-six County Superin- 
tendents, five received less than one thous- 
and dollars ; fifteen, one thousand ; eighteen, 
fifteen hundred; six, between fifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand; seven, two thous- 
and; three, more than two thousand and 
less than four thousand; and one, four 
thousand. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


It is obvious that in many counties close 
supervision is by this means impossible. 
The remedy for this difficulty is not to be 
found in subdivison of the county and the 
election of an independent superintendent 
in each subdivision, because this necessarily 
reduces the salary, results in the election of 
inferior men, and so divides the educational 
force of the county as to diminish the num- 
ber of teachers and the amount of money 
available for Institutes, destroying the en- 
thusiasm peculiar to the larger bodies. The 
distinguishing feature of the county super- 
intendency, that of being the office of an 
expert of high attainments and extended ex- 
perience, with a salary somewhat in keeping 
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with the requirements, must be preserved. 
The need of closer supervision must be met 
by assistants. Not less than twenty nor 
more than seventy-five schools should be al- 
lotted to each. They should have such at- 
tainments in scholarship and in experience 
as are required of Superintendents. Let 
these assist in holding examinations cf 
teachers when required to do by the Super- 
intendent. Let them visit and thoroughly 
inspect the schools and report monthly to 
the directors or commissioners, and to the 
Superintendent, respectively upon affairs be- 
longing to their work, making recommend- 
ations and giving statistics as may be re- 
quired. Let them direct in the art of 
teaching, and instruct in the science, thus 
keeping in touch with the teachers, the di- 
rectors or committee-men, and with the 
superintendents. 

By this means the advantages of close super- 
vision may be secured, without losing those 
which come from having an educational di- 
rector for the whole county, giving unity 
and vigor to the whole work. These assist- 
ants should be elected for three years by the 
directors or committee men within the sub- 
division, and should be paid, not trom the 
State fund, as the others, but from the funds 
of the districts electing them. This differ- 
ence is important, because if salaries were 
paid by the State while the subdivision re- 
mains to be made by the people, the number 
of assistants would become unnecessarily 
large, and the drafts upon the State Treas- 
ury would be enormous. Furthermore, as 
this is an agency not vital toa system of free 
schools, but highly promotive of its effi- 
ciency, it is but just that the peuple, having 
control and enjoying the benefit of the in- 
crease in efficiency, sbould bear this part of 
the burden. These assistants, like County 
Superintendents, should be removable by a 
majority vote of the directors, only on com- 
plaint, duly made and proven, of incom- 
petency, negligence, or immorality. 

While any system of supervision will de- 
pend for its success upon the men chosen for 
the work, it is believed that the system 
herein outlined meets the conditions of the 
problem more successfully than any other 
plan for country schools. It gives a uniform 
standing to those engaged in the work 
throughout the State, and provides adequate 
means for their support, without making 
them a burden upon their several constitu- 
encies, and thus diminishing their acceptabil- 
ity. It does not interfere with that local 
control. that is always the life of good 
schools, while it reduces to a minimum the 
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disadvantages arising from a want of techni- 
cal knowledge and skill on the part of the 
local authorities. It provides a competent 
examiner for teachers of low grade and a 
counsellor for all. It promotes organiza- 
tion, consolidation and the pursuit of an ex- 
tended course of study. It is favorable to 
longer terms and better salaries for teachers. 
Furthermore, the annual county institutes 
throughout Pennsylvania are uniformly 
limited in size only by the capacity of the 
largest halls that can be obtained, and the 
people, besides paying an average local tax 
of nine mills on the dollar, heartily approve 
of the annual appropriation of five millions 
of dollars to the public schools, py the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in addition to the sums ap- 
propriated for the salaries of the County 
Superintendents, for the twelve State Normal 
Schools, for the State College, and for the 
salaries and expenses of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, aggregating last 
year six hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
a total annual appropriation for education 
from the treasury of $5,650 oco. The gen- 
eral public interest in education inanifested 
by this unparalleled attendance upon 
teachers’ institutes, and by this unprece- 
dented appropriation, is directly traceable 
to the system of County Superintendency 
herein outlined, which has been in success- 
ful operation in Pennsylvania since 1854. 


STATE SCHOOL BOOK SCHEME. 











HE Pennsylvania plan of Dzéstrict uni- 
‘| formity of school books is safest and 
best. ‘To this we add free text-books by 
District authority. Here we pause, and here 
it is well to pause. We do not accept 
County uniformity, much less do we ap 
prove the incubus of State uniformity. Our 
theory and practice have always been that 
the District should have free choice from all 
text-books anywhere published. It is good 
theory and safe practice. The best may 
thus be always within our reach if it be pos- 
sible to learn what is the best, nor anything 
good or desirable be excluded by act of As- 
sembly from the State. ‘‘ Make haste 
slowly,’’ was a proverb of the old Greeks 
that has wisdom in it. 

On this subject the Philadelphia Ledger 
has the following from Mrs. Mary F. Lo- 
vell, Superintendent of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Pennsylvania, in 
which she says : 

Not one, but several bills have been in- 
troduced into the State Legislature, which 
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the people should strenuously oppose if they 
desire the best educational facilities for the 
children in the public schools. One of 
these bills is to organize a School Book 
Board and provide for the purchase of school 
books throughout the State at publishers’ 
prices. Another is to provide for a uniform 
series of text books in common schools, to 
create a Board to procure such books, and to 
provide for their publication and sale when 
procured. There is another, providing for 
the election of a School Text Book Com- 
mission and for the adopttion of a series of 
school text books, and still another is to 
create a State Board of Education which 
would manufacture text-books and other 
educational material. 

It will be re:nembered that a bill with fea- 
tures similiar to these was introduced two 
years ago and defeated. Time has only 
added to the amount of evidence which can 
be brought to show that such legislation is 
not for the best interests of education. It 
has benefited those who got contracts and 
furnished inferior books, and defrauded the 
children for whom the people have paid 
taxes sufficient to procure the best. Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Indiana, Connecticut 
and Missouri are States which can be cited 
as having enacted this legislation with most 
unsatisfactory results. Under the contract 
system, cheapness being the requirement, 
inferior, antiquated and obsolete books are 
likely to be accepted, or new and untried 
ones. In California, under this system, the 
school books have been so inferior that the 
County Superintendents of the State, at a 
convention held December gth, 1892, un- 
animously seconded and unanimously passed 
a resolution asking the Legislature to abolish 
their use, stating that ‘‘the California series 
of text-books, as a whole, by reason of the 
inferior selections of the subject matter 
therein contained, and its worse than faulty 
arrangement, are a decided detriment to the 
well-being of the schools and the advance- 
ment of the school interests of the State.’’ 
It was also the opinion of these educators 
that a greater expense is entailed upon the 
people of the State by the use of these tex- 
books than would be incurred by the adop- 
tion of any reputable series that may be pur- 
chased in open competitive market. An 
account of this action of the Superintend- 
ents was published in the San Francisco 
Evening Bulletin of December gth, 1892. 

In Indiana also, after two years’ trial, 
the School Superintendents, at their annual 
meeting, held Nov. 19, 1892, unanimously 
condemned the cheap contract books pro- 
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vided under their present system. The 
consensus of opinion was that it was devised 
by politicians and speculators, without any 
reference to the educational interests of the 
State. Among the numerous objections 
made was the usual one that the books were 
ill adapted to grade and not up to the times, 
and the system was said to work a greater 
hardship in the city districts than in the 
country. 

Any amonnt of similar testimony from 
the other States which have tried the State 
School Book Board and uniform text book 
system can be produced. Froma report on 
State uniformity in text-books made to the 
Alabama Educational Association, we find 
that ‘‘no State contract for school books 
has ever secured cheapness in the price of 
the books, except by manifest deterioration 
of the educational value or the mechanical 
quality of the books.’’ The report further 
says: ‘*Minnesota was the first State to 
make such a contract for school books, 
more than ten years since. * * * Not one 
standard book was contracted for or put on 
the State list. The teachers and school of- 
ficers protested against the contract books 
so strongly that the State Board was com- 
pelled, by the force of public opinion, to 
change the books to other series, thus mak- 
ing two wholesale changes in a few years. 
Here we can see that any apparent saving in 
the price of the hooks first produced was 
more than lost by the expense of the whole- 
sale changes made necessary ; and what is to 
be said of the injury to the cause of educa- 
tion by the introduction into the schools of 
a whole State of such inadequate teaching 
material? A mistake like this made by a 
State Board is a mistake for the whole State, 
while the selection made by a local board is 
for one city or township, and can be more 
easily remedied than when the selection is 
made by a State Committee. 

Every law which has been passed to es- 
tablish State uniformity in text-books seems 
to base their selection on the question of 
price alone, very little consideration be- 
ing given to the merits of the books. One 
gentleman who acted on a State book com- 
mission said, ‘‘A difference of five cents in 
any book will exclude the best and adopt 
the poorest.’’ This seems to have been the 
policy of the text-book boards in other 
States. What assurance have we for sup- 
posing that Pennsylvania would be an ex- 
ception? Do the educators and the parents 
of children want to see a Text book Board 
and books made by contract for the 230c or 
more school districts in this State? If not, 
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it would be well for them to make their ob- 
jections known at once to our law-makers 
at Harrisburg, rather than to do their pro- 
testing after the evil has been accomplished. 


EE 


THE ENGINEERING BUILDING. 





HE dedication on Wednesday, February 
22d, of the Engineering Building of the 
Pennsylvania State College, marks an era in 
the history of that institution. The floor 
space of the imposing structure, which is 
designed for the Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Mining Engineering departments of the 
College, aggregates two and one-third acres. 
It is 265 feet long by 200 feet wide, and is 
built of brick with brown stone trimmings. 

It was a field day for the college. Dig- 
nitaries, State and National, were present, 
and friends from all parts of the State. The 
party from Washington, escorting Senator 
Noble, came in a Pullman car, which with 
the private car bearing Governor Pattison 
and members of the Legislature and others, 
from Harrisburg, arrived at the College at 
11a.m. The train was run into the new 
building and the guests alighted under cover. 
The battalion of cadets had nearly 200 in 
line to escort the party to the main building. 
As the procession came up the driveway a 
squad from the College Artillery fired the 
Governor’s salute. 

At the main building, the official visitors, 
the trustees, the State legislators, alumni, 
representatives of other colleges and of the 
press, together with a large number of peo- 
ple from diff-rent parts of the State, formed 
in procession under escort of the commis- 
sioned officers of the cadets and moved to 
the Armory, where several hundred sat down 
to a collation. The interior of the large 
building was trimmed with the Nationa} and 
College colors. After dinner brief speeches 
were made by Governor Pattison, ex Gov- 
ernor Beaver, Dr. Willets, and others. 

The official programme followed in the 
chapel at 2 o’clock. The stage was occu 
pied by distinguished visitors, the front of 
the house by the students seated by classes, 
and the body of the huuse and the gallery 
filled with spectators. Miss Willard pre- 
sided at the piano, and an orchestra from 
Williamsport was present during the day 
and evening. 

General Beaver, on behalf of the Building 
Committee, in an appropriate address pre- 
sented the building to the trustees, on whose 
behalf it was formally accepted by Dr Geo. 
W. Atherton, President of the college. His 
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Excellency Governor Pattison spoke of 
the development of our Common School 
System, the relation of the State to higher 
education, and the prospective development 
of the State College into a great State Uni 
versity. He was followed by Gen. Francis L. 
Walker, President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in an address upon 
the importance of scientific as compared 
with classical training. Hon. John W. 
Noble, Secretary of the Interior, then 
sketched the history of the aid afforded by 
the General Government through land grants 
and otherwise to technical and higher edu- 
cation. Ex-State Supt. Henry C. Hickok was 
the last speaker on this very interesting oc- 
casion. 

After the close of the exercises the differ- 
ent buildings were thrown open to all 
strangers, the students acting as guides. 
The various laboratories with their appli- 
ances attracted much attention. The visi- 
tors to the new building were supplied with 
a printed description of the various uses of 
the rooms and a diagram of each floor. At 
9 p. m. the grand march opened the Senior 
Class reception in the Armory. ‘The effect 
of the decorations here was heightened by 
the arrangement of the incandescent lights 
by the student electricians. Some of the 
guests remained for the mid-winter athletic 
sports, which were held in the gymnasium 
on Thursday evening. 

It is hoped in our next issue to present a 
more full report of the proceedings of this 
memorable day in the history of a great 
school than is possible at this writing. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 








HE programme of the Pennsylvania 

Chautauqua’s second annual summer 
assembly, to be held at Mt. Gretna from 
June 29th to July 28th, is already nearly 
completed. ‘The gratifying success of last 
year’s assembly, which at once established 
the Chautauqua’s reputation, and assured it 
a place in the foremost rank of similar in- 
stitutions, encouraged the management to 
continue this year’s session during an entire 
month, as well as to enlarge the scope es- 
pecially of its educational work. No less 
than eight full departments of instruction 
have been arranged for, embracing about 
thirty-five different branches of study. The 
different departments are: Sacred science, 
literature and languages, history and phil- 
osophy, art and music, natural science, 
pedagogy, physical culture, and a full busi- 
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ness course, to say nothing of the C. L. S. 
C. department, and that of the Chautauqua 
Extension, in which there are to be three 
full courses of lectures, with class discus- 
sions and syllabi, very similar to those of 
University Extension. 

In the department of popular entertain- 
ment there will be courses of lectures on 
English literature by Dr. R. E. Thompson, 
the well known author and popular Uni- 
versity Extension lecturer; on American 
history by Prof. John Fiske, perhaps the 
ablest historian in the country, and cer- 
tainly one of the most eminent scholars in 
the world; on Roman archeology, mag- 
nificently illustrated, by Mr. Percy M. 
Reese, the well known archeologist of Bal- 
timore ; on astronomy, also illustrated, by 
Dr. Chas. A. Young, of Princeton, probably 
our greatest living astronomer ; on paleon- 
tology, ‘‘the beginning of things,’’ by 
Prof. Fred’k Starr of Chicago University ; 
on physical culture, with illustrative cos- 
tumes and exercises, by Miss Lydia J. New- 
comb ; on Sights and Scenes in the Eart, 
fully illustrated with oriental costumes, 
music, etc., by Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Donald- 
son. Among the popular readings and 1m- 
personations wiil be two entertainments by 
the famous ‘‘ Boston Stars,’’ including Mrs. 
Nella Brown Pond, Mr. Kellogg, the bird- 
warbler, and Mrs. Kellogg, the . favorite 
contralto; two entire ‘*‘Scott Recitals ;’’ 
two entertainments by Locke Richardson, 
one of the most noted Shakespearian readers 
in the world ; two by the Ransom-Robert- 
son combination, including music on the 
Swiss staff-bells, English hand-bells, etc.; 
three by the world-renowned Lutteman 
Swedish Sextette ; piano recitals, saxophone 
and harp concerts, and others. There 
will, besides all these, be two full orchestral 
or band concerts given every day of the 
assembly. During ‘Teachers’ Week,’’ 
July roth to 15th, Prof. Thorbahn’s well- 
known orchestra will be in attendance and 
will give daily concerts. During this week 
there will also be a variety of other at- 
tractions especially arranged for the teach- 
ers of the State, with addresses each day by 
a number of the most able and popular 
educational speakers to be had. Other 
‘*special days’’ will be Indian day, W. C. 
T. U. day, Y. P. S. C. E. day, Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip day, Music 
day, Recognition day, etc. Nearly all the 
cottages now on the grounds have already 
been rented, and many new ones will be 
erected in the spring, besides other import- 
ant improvements made. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The cold weather 
has affected the attendance somewhat, but the 
interest is not abating. The educational meet- 
ing held at Hopewell was a marked success. 
On Friday evening the Methodist church of 
that place was well filled. More visits to 
schools by directors are being made than in 
former years. In Broad township one of the 
directors, Mr. Thomas, visits all the schools 
once a month. In Hopewell, Mr. Clapper, 
Mr. Fluke and Mr. Fink visited with me. At 
Loysburg, a majority of the Board accompanied 
me. The schools of Loysburg and of New En- 
terprise are doing much better work this year 
than last. Throughout the county the schools 
are doing very good work. The care exer- 
cised by directors in selecting teachers, and 
the co-operation of the patrons, are productive 
of good results. 

BERKS — Supt. Zechman: Local institutes 
were held at Centreport, Millersburg, Womels- 
dorf, Pricetown and Lyons. They were well 
attended by teachers, directors and citizens. 
Whenever a balance is left after paying the 
necessary expenses, it is given to start a library. 
I visited twenty-four out of the twenty-six dis- 
tricts that have adopted free text-books. We 
find a better attendance, an improvement in 
discipline, older pupils in school, and a de. 
cided improvement in classification. The free 
text-book system is a great blessing for the boys 
and girls of our rural districts. We are taking 
steps to erect a monument to the memory of 
Conrad Weiser, the pioneer and Indian inter- 
preter of this county. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The local institutes 
organized in various parts of the county are 
successfully conducted. The teachers of Blair 
county and Altoona have organized a County 
Association, which will hold its monthly ses- 
sions in various parts of the county. Its offi 
cers are City Supt. D. S. Keith, president ; 
Prof. J. A. Stewart, vice president, and Miss 
Annie Moore, secretary. 

CAMBRIA— Supt. Leech: The last County 
Institute, which was without doubt the best held 
here, awakened an enthusiasm and aroused an 
energy which has touched every school and 
community in the county. We have now al- 
most completed our annual visit to every school, 
and find better teaching, better directors, better 
buildings, better apparatus, free text-books, 
more and better local institutes, and longer 
terms. Adams has increased wages and put a 
good slate black-board into each of her eight 
schools. Allegheny has advanced wages five 
dollars per month. Cambria has advanced to 
$30 per month. Carroll has opened a new 
school at the new town of Patton. Chest has 
built a fine new house at Beech Grove, supplied 
with excellent furniture, and adopted free text- 
books. Conemaugh has completed one of the 


best school houses in the county at a cost of 
$1,500. Coopersdale has lengthened the term to 
eight months, and has contracted for an $8,000 
building which is intended to be second to none 
in the State for its size. 


Croyle has built one 
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new house, and seated it with excellent furni- 
ture. Dale supplies all books free. Dean has 
enlarged, painted, and otherwise much im- 
proved the building at Dysart, and erected a 
fine new building at Richlands, seated with 
patent seats. East Conemaugh has opened up 
a new room, having now six in all, has increased 
the term, and furnishes free text books, and has 
lengthened the term. Ebensburg has opened 
a new room, papered all her six rooms, and 
painted the inside of the building thoughout, 
which seems to have changed even the atmos- 
phere of the place. Franklin, Gallitzin and 
Gallitzin township furnish free text-books. 
Hastings has free text-books, and has also 
lengthened the term, increased wages and 
opened a new school. Jackson and Portage 
have placed new charts in each of their schools. 
Lilly furnishes free text-books, has length- 
ened the term, and opened up a new school, 
now four in all. Lower Yoder has opened two 
new schools, having now six in all, has furn- 
ished excellent charts and free text books, has 
lengthened the term and increased the wages. 
Morrellville has lengthened the term, increased 
wages, and furnished free text-books, besides 
having erected a two-story addition to one of 
their buildings, in which they have opened two 
new schools, making eleven in all. Minsterhas 
free text-books. Reade has built two fine 
houses, seating each with the best furniture and 
each having two good water.closets, kept un- 
der lock and key, one for the boys and one for 
the girls: she has also adopted free text books. 
Richland has built a very fine new house at 
Walsal, to accommodate a new town, seating it 
with the best of furniture, and putting into it an 
excellent slate blackboard. By the liberality of 
a citizen, Mr. Austin Holsopple, each school 
has had donated to it the nucieus of a library. 
South Fork has increased the wages of the 
principal. Stony Creek has built a complete 
two room house, heated and ventilated accord- 
ing to the suggestions of the State Board ef 
Health, supplying furniture and free text books. 
Summerhill has furnished the school with charts. 
Susquehanna has erected a fine school house in 
the Craver sub-district, seating it with the best 
furniture. The Kuntzman school house has 
been repainted, and the old-fashioned furniture 
has given place to new. This district furnishes 
free text books. Its population is increasing 
very rapidly on account of the new coal devel- 
opments here. Upper Yoder has free text- 
books, and has put a Webster Unabridged 
dictionary and charts into each school. Wash- 
ington has increased wages, lengthened the 
term, and furnishes free text books. West Tay- 
lor has lengthened the term, increased wages, 
and furnished free text-books, besides having 
repainted and decorated her seven school- 
rooms, and seated one of them with new single 
seatsanddesks. Wilmore furnished both rooms 
with new single seats and new charts; all 
books are furnished free. White has increased 
wages and furnishes free books. All these we 
regard marks of progress in Cambria county. 
CAMERON — Supt. Herrick: A large, well- 
constructed building has just been finished in 
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Portage township. It is the best ungraded 
school house in the county. In Grove town- 
ship neat verandas have been added to each 
school building. Other improvements have 
also been made. The schools are in excel- 
lent condition. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The organization 
of a brincipals’ Association in Chester county 
completes the purpose of our County Associa- 
tion, with its thirteen local associations. The 
Wickersham School in East Nottingham is a 
very attractive and well-furnished house. When 
the grounds are laid out and completed they 
will be a credit to the township. The Oxford 
School Board has erected an annex to its 
school building, furnishing one more primary 
room. There are excellent opportunities for 
primary instruction in Oxford. The rooms are 
not so crowded as they are in many of our 
towns. The new school house at South Bank, 
London, Britain township, is among the few 
that offer improved facilities for ventilation. It 
is a comfortable and attractive house, with all 
the most important modern improvements. 

CLINTON — Supt, Brungard: During the 
month two local institutes were held—one at 
McElhattan, and one at Booneville. Both 
were well attended, the church in each instance 
being filled with eager listeners. Directors, cit- 
izens and teachers took an active part in the 
discussions. Mr. Geo. M. Betts, a director of 
Pine Creek, died during the month. By his 
death we have lost an earnest and intelligent 
friend of the schools. 

ELK—Supt. Swift: The schools of the 
county are in the main doing excellent work 
Out of the thirteen townships eleven have an 
eight-months term; the remaining two have 
seven months; and all but four of the town- 
ships furnish text books free. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Two local insti- 
tutes were held during the month. Much inter- 
est is manifested in these gatherings. Scarlet 
fever is making inroads in Quincy township; 
the Board ordered one of the schools to be 
closed for two or more weeks. 

GREENE—Supt. James: During December 
and January local institutes were held every 
Saturday, and in order that each township in 
the county might have the advantage of a 
meeting, five were held during the holiday 
week. The interest taken in these meetings 
from the beginning never decreased. I regret 
to announce the burning of the Cross-Roads 
school-house in Morgan township, a fine brick 
house well located. The citizens are asking for 
two houses in place of the one destroyed. 
Measures are already on foot to provide for the 
immediate needs of the districts. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Carney: Our schools gen- 
erally are in excellent condition. We have 
held three local Institutes during the month, all 
of which were pronounced successful. At Mc- 
Alisterville we had a lecture by Deputy Supt. 
Houck, which, together with his wholesome talks 
during the sessions, were suggestive to teachers 
and citizens. At Salem Institute we had as in- 
structor Prof. J]. H. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon 
Normal College. His talks were instructive and 
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highly appreciated by all. In the evening we 
had a lecture by Prof. Bowman, of Huntingdon, 
which was enjoyed by a large audience. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The attendance 
in our schools this session has been exception- 
ally regular. No serious sickness or epidemic 
has fastened itself upon any section of the 
county. The enrollment shows an increase of 
several thousand children since last term. Our 
teachers are full of enthusiasm, and the major- 
ity of our schools are in excellent working con- 
dition. We have now four single rural school 
houses and two town buildings heated by the 
Smead-Wills system. The annual convention 
of Directors was held Junuarv 5th. The meeting 
was well attended, interesting in its exercises, 
and full of practical encouragement for the 
schools’ future. Special attention was given to 
the school and its physical conditions. A com- 
mittee on school architecture appointed the year 
before presented a circular report to govern in 
the plans and erection of school buildings in 
the county. The convention unanimously de- 
clared itself in favor of making the minimum 
school-term of the State not less than eight 
months. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: West New Cas- 
tle school building with all its contents was de- 
stroyed by fire January roth. It was a brick 
structure with six rooms, well furnished and 
equipped, with 315 pupils. Ellwood city is now 
a recognized borough. A Board of Directors 
has been elected and sworn in, ready for next 
year’s work. They have a first class four-room 
building almost completed, and we look for- 
ward with much pleasure to the success of the 
schools in this clty. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Successful insti- 
tutes were held at Palmyra, Schaefferstown, 
Myerstown, Fredericksburg and East Lebanon. 
These gatherings were well attended by both 
teachers and directors, and are fruitfulin results. 
January 13 was ‘“‘Examination Day.’’ The ques- 
tions were prepared by the Superintendent, and 
sent to each teacher whoconducted the exami- 
nation. Theteachers all seem tothink that it will 
have a wholesome influence upon school work 
in general. The unusually cold weather so long 
continued has caused considerable irregularity 
in the attendance. The North Cornwall Board 
has recently furnished all its schools with Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Harrison : It is gratifying to 
be able to report progress on the part of the 
schools of the farming districts. Last year there 
were sixteen districts of the sixty two under my 
jurisdiction where the term was six months ; this 
year there are but five. Four of these districts 
increased to eight; seven to seven months. 
Salaries have been raised, apparatus purchased, 
and well directed efforts have been made to in- 
crease the efficiency of our schools. Four town- 
ships still have a summer term. Next year will 
probably see continuous terms in all the dis- 
tricts. Butler, Conyngham, Hunlock, Fair- 
mount and Black Creek increased the term to 
eight months. Exeter raised salaries and in- 
creased the term to seven months. The schools 
are doing good work. Franklin built a new 
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school house and has seven months. Lake 
township has a continuous term of seven months; 
a new school house was built. With a few ex- 
ceptions the schools throughout these districts 
are doing acceptable work. 

MONnROE.—Supt. Paul: The Normal School 
building now in course of erection at East 
Stroudsburg is rapidly nearing completion. 
When finished it will doubtless be the finest and 
most substantial original Normal School build- 
ing in the State. The school Board of Strouds- 
burg propose building another school house the 
coming summer. The borough now has a most 
excellent eight-room building, erected a few 
years ago at cost of about $17,000. We hope 
the new building will be a similar structure. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Three local 
institutes of two days each were held during the 
month. The attendance at all of them was very 
large, exceeding that of the County Institute 
twenty-five yearsago. The interest manifested 
by the people and the disposition of all classes 
to discuss educational topics, show the deep 
hold that popular education and good schools 
have upon the masses of the people. 

Montour—Supt. Steinbach: A District In- 
stitute has been organized in Liberty township. 
Monthly meetings are held, and much interest 
is manifested on the part of teachers, directors 
and citizens. The result of these meetings is 
bound to be felt, as it strengthens the teachers 
and establishes a strong educational sentiment. 
We hope that other districts will catch the in- 
spiration and do likewise. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Bloom: The 
School Board of Chillisquaque township has 
increased the salary of thirteen teachers, and 
lengthened the school term to seven and a half 
months. In Watsontown, Zerbe, Coal, Chillis- 
quaque, Mt. Carmel, and Sunbury districts insti- 
tutes are regularly held. These meetings have 
been very material factors in the advancement 
of the schools in these districts. All the 
schools in Lower Mahoning have been furnished 
with Yaggy'’s Geographical Charts and the 
Complete Reading Chart. The McEwensville 
school building has been repaired, making it 
more attractive and comfortable than it has ever 
been. The Principal is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent selections of books and papers 
constantly being added to the library and read- 
ing table of the High School. Very consider- 
able progress is also being made at Turbotville 
in this line. A reading table was recently 
established, and on it are to be found some of the 
best magazines published. Under the judicious 
management of the Principal, the High School 
is doing excellent work in literature. The Sun- 
bury School Board introduced music into the 
primary and secondary grades ; each school is 
supplied with a chart on music. The subject is 
regularly taught by the teachers, and the inter- 
est manifested and progress made by the pupils 
is very pees pe gm More than a hundred 
dollars’ worth of philosophical apparatus was 
purchased recently for the High School. 

PoTTER—Supt. Ries: Local institutes were 
held at Andrews Settlement and Oswayo with 
good results. A mew school-house has been 





built at Hector. In Harrison an addition has 
been made to the house at Mills, making a 
school of two departments, to accommodate 
the increased attendance. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: The County In- 
stitute was the largest ever held in the county 
—683 teachers being in attendance. One of 
the oldest teachers of the county declared it 
the most successful institute he ever attended. 
He expressed the sentiment of nearly every 
teacher of the county. More than usual inter- 
est was manifested during both day and even- 
ing sessions. The instructors from abroad were 
ably assisted by our own teachers. We held a 
very successful local institute at Minersville, Jan- 
uary 27-28, attended by teachers and directors 
of the Ninth district. Dr. A. R. Horne and 
Deputy Supt. Henry Houck delivered evening 
lectures, the latter also giving instruction during 
the day sessions. The teachers and directors of 
Minersville and surrounding districts took part 
in talks and class-drills, and largely contributed 
to making the institute a grand success. Local 
talent ably assisted by favoring the institute 
with recitations and music. Standing room was 
at a premium, and everybody pronounced the 
meeting a grand success. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Our schools are 
moving along very successfully. The general 
use of the “course of study,’’ and the conse- 
quent grading of all schools, have done much 
to increase the efficiency of the country schools, 
and to secure more thoroughness and system 
in every district. It is proving to be indeed 
a most decisive step in advance. 

T1oGA—Supt. Raesly; Since my last report 
interesting local institutes were held in Liberty, 
Tioga, Chatham and Ward, at which valuable 
assistance was rendered by Dr. S. H. Albro, 
Dr. D. C. Thomas, Profs. M. F. Cass, A. F. 
Stauffer, G. B. Strait, W. F. Harrer, and 
others. Among the subjects discussed were 
‘*A Continuous School Term,” ‘“ Free Text- 
Books,” and ‘‘ The Increased Appropriation.’ 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: A very successful 
local institute was held at Sugar Grove, Jan- 
uary 2Ist.. The M. E. Church was crowded 
both in the morning and afternoon. The 
programme was entertaining and profitable ; 
the teachers and patrons manifested much 
interest in educational work. The discussion 
of questions on school management and kin- 
dred subjects was animated and instructive. 
Much credit is due the teachers of Sugar 
Grove for their management of the meeting. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: Of our 
eight district institutes arranged for the year, 
seven have been held—two this month, one 
at Canonsburg, the other at Prosperity. Large 
crowds attend these meetings. Sometimes as 
many as fifty teachers and four hundred 
spectators are present. Live school topics are 
discussed, and the opinion of the audience 
asked for. At most places the people express 
themselves in favor of free text-books, seven 
months’ minimum term, and graduation from 
the common schools. The last meeting of the 
series will be held at the California Normal 
School. I have already visited 260 schools. 
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WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN ! Sprritvat Sones. 
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wreath her chain Round us for - ev -er; Our hearts will then re-pose  Se- 
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from each blast that blows, In this dark vale of woes, + ne -er— no, nev - er! 














bliss each heart shall fill, And fears of part-ing chill Nev -er— no, nev - er! 
may our mu - sicswell, Andtime our joys dis - pel Nev -er— no, nev- er! 
cure from world - m4 woes; Our songs of praise shall close Nev -er—no, nev - er! 
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: JESUS, THE VERY —— OF THEE. nara 
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ee - sus, the ve - See thought of Thee Ww ith sweetness fills the teomtit 
2. Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, Nor can the mem-ory find, 
,3 a Hope of ev’ - ry con-trite heart, O Joy of all _ the a 
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But sweet - er far Thy face to see, And in to pres - ence rest. 
A sweet - er sound than Je - sus’ Name, The Sav-iour of man - kind, 
To those who fall, how kind Thou art! How good to those who seek! 
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Nor tongue nor pen can show; As Thou our prize wilt be ; 
The love of Jesus, what it is In Thee be all our glory now, 


4 But what to those who find? Ah! this | 5 Jesus, our only joy be Thou, 
None but His loved ones know. | And through eternity. 











